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cneiita ; "Tho two firat are of by far the greatenl importance, 
beciiuae, while a. lord can be miide at anj time, to become a com- 
petent professor or phygielaa, is the work oC ft life." 

A zeal amounling to cnlhoaiaam, a knowledge of general princi- 
ples, and a talent for oliEervation, cultivated throngh a considera- 
ble period, arc necessary to the full development of professional 



The author does not seek to occupy a certain ill-defined middle 
podtioa between the profeBsioa and tlie public; but this book is 
prepared with the full conviolioD that it filla an important place, 
and commnmcatea truths which the piibhc should know ; the want 
of which is the cause of causiderable sDlTeriag and has lout the 
world much valuable service. The design of the work is to 
instruct the mother, the guardian, and the teacher, with regard 
to the dungera to which children and youth are expoBcd ; to fur- 
nish hlnta to guide in the selectioo of trades; to advise the scho- 
lar when rest or change of employment ia required ; to point out 
methoda which will tend to preserve the eye in its best conditio:) 
to the latest period of life, and to induce the avoidance of those 
habits and practices which are calculated, in a great degree, to 
iifjure the important organs of sight and hearing. K it shall 
accomplish, to any degree, this useful purpose, tbe author will 
feel that his labor has not been spent in vain. 

It has been his endeavor to frame the lunguage of tliis book to 
popular appreheuMon; to make it auitable to be pnt into the 
hands of the parent, tho govcmcES, the apprentice, the mechanic, 
as well as of the student. At tbe same time, he has Bought to 
embody facts, which will furnish to the scholar all that he may 
desire to know upon the subject, and has here indicati-d to (he 
man of science where he may And more elaborate discussions, and 
more scienlidc and detailed ilhi strati ona, at orif^Dal sources. 

Althoagh he trusts that his own ciperiencehas not been without 
its value, if this handbook has any practical importance, mu;:h will 
be due to the observation und eiperience of older nnd abler 
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ODaerrera. In iW preparation, he hta cniuulted frenly, TjittH, 
Lavrrencp, Middlcmocp, Saunders, UcEeniie, Cooppr, Tilphpr, IIiu-' 
vej, mid Wilde, Ibe most eminent Britigh aiillioritSM, logetber 
with Sicliel, or France, and Etumer, of Prasilft. 

An iLvlmowled^ent of indGbtf dnp» ii doe to two Me niagiiuau 
Brtiules — one by Edward Reynolds, M, D., of Boaton, In Uie Biiili- 
cal RepoBJtorj of ISSB, nnd the other by George A. B<?tbanc, M. D„ 
in the BibUoiheca Eiicra of April, ISGS. 

The author wonld not feel thul Uicse aeknowlcdgnienls went 
ctnaphtis, without the cxprcBflion of obligation lo liia rcverwil auil 
lamented preceptor, the late James C. BliH& H. D,, of New Tork, 
for his enrlj instrucUonB in geaeml priaviptea; and CBpcciall^ to 
George Wilises, M. D., hia prei'eptor in this btmnch of the buiiliny 
art, for bis uniform kindneu through man; jenra, and for the 
mui; important practical truths, nhich hie eilensive ti'imtng, 
accompliahed acquirements, and larfre eiperienee, during his long 
connection with the New York Eje and Ear lufb-marj, bai 
enabled him to commnQicate. 



J. n. c. 
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PREFACE 

TO RIGVISICD EDITION. 



Tkb suthor 13 duly gmteful for the fitor with whitli hU Uouk 
bta been ceceired. He is edpeeiuli]' gratified aitli the iriiui; evi- 
denoBB contionallj 4flbrded him IbiLt it bu done and Is doing good, 
bj fuTDiiliing limelf intimation of Uirealeoed duiger, and by indi- 
cating in whiit manner Uio cyei maj be educated to uacfulneia in 
earlj life, and ma; ho afternarda perpetually eiDployed witliout 
iajurj. Id looking back over the reaulta ofaqunrtcr of a cpnliirj, 
and to tbe eiperieneos of greater and wiser men, the author in 
fully persuaded thai, in relation to nearly every case of diseaHB of 
the eye or ear, llure una a time in itt hitlory when it noiiU havi been 
cured or prevtnUed. If this boot indipBtns to the oareful reader 
when Ibii point of time is reached, the autlior baa accompliahed 
his whole design. 

The book has fiiiled to aatiafy those who eipected a collevtlon of 
cecipeB and prescrlptiong, ur that it nould uontain, at least, inany 
directiOQB for the trvatinent of diaenaed condiLionB. Such books 
the autlior bclii^ves to he the producing cause nf incalculublo in- 
jury. The eye is too vatunble to be treated by guess, or to be 
exposed to the danger of errors of omisaion and comniisaion, 
which would surely reEolt from sucb a coarse. If pnbliahed pre- 
•ctipliODs were in themaelTes excellent, their judicious appUoation 
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w Bnj caae, which, id aomo respects, would be unlike CTery other, 
would be impossible. If the moat expciienccd who sec itai care- 
fiiU; eiamine are at ti tosa to dei^lde, who would daro (o vtutute to 
prescribe bjpothcticallj t Who would nadertakc to decide witboiit 
eeeing the patient, that his case belonged to Ibe clauB of cases that 
are simple, aud would □aturidl)' reach a favorable isBue ? It is true 
that most mi^dicines are taken in the Tlin eipectntion of finding 
tbeoi gpocificB, to the enriching of the uoslrum proprietor and the 
injur; of the patient. Nature is a good phyeicinu, but alusl too 
few are willing to tntit her. Medicines are so ahused that, on the 
whole, tbey do not bless mankind. Rational treatment, rest, and 
change, are remedies too comnion and accesEible to be popular. 
Of the twelve pairs of nervea that proceed from the brain, the 
greater number are wholly or in part distributed upon the eyes 
and their appendages, tbua bringing them into the most intiuial« 
nervoua relafionshlp with the whole system. Every malarial fibre 
of the body is represented in the delicate tissues of which they are 
composed. Their powers and functions are so wonderful aa to 
defy eiplnnation. In view of such facts, who will dare to put bis 
band to the work of preparing for the press specifiu formnlaries ? 

No class of diseases requires more intelligent educated care than 
those whiub aScct the organs of Sight and Hearing, and none need 
to be oftener seen to be fully nnderstooil. 

The author has aimed (o make himself understood by the 
general reader, and to adopt u style rather colloquiid than didactic. 
This has led him into repetitions which were regarded necessary to 
make the subject plain, and some iufetieitoua forms of expression. 
The employment of an amanuensis aod the want of continuous 
leisure (a luiury which the professional scholar enjoys, but not the 
busy physician) led, moreover, to the introduction of some errors 
which, with the former, hate for the moat part been carefully cor- 
rected in the present edition. 

In a forthcoming book, on " Th£ Psbils or a Studioub and 
BmiNTUtT Lne—A. Studini's Hahdboos," the aathor designs to 
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extend somewhat the subject discussed in the chapter on *' OTer 
work," and to furnish more specific instructions to advanced stu- 
dents with regard to the conservatiye use of the eyes. The sub- 
ject generally, however, will be quite distinct from that of the 
present volume, and will relate mostly to other perils than those 
to which the eyes are exposed. 

J. H. 0. 

New Tobk, No. 286 Fourth St., Washington Sqoare. 
Fiittruary 1<I, I860. 
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tax. HTMAX Ete is ihe islet et tfae i 
which it finds exprerion, and by i 
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enlarging tta ooooepdms, exatttDgte i 
mod exf^ndlng onsfantty tbe boandsfin 
of ita knowle^e. Tb« imporuaoe of 
die e/e cannoC be estunsted, except by the ixopor*- 
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ance and value of the time, laborB, and accompliah- 
ments of the individual himself. Without it, man 
could accomphah little or nothing. Its loss has 
blighted the hopes, and blasted the prospects of 
many, and will probably do so still, despite the 
advance and success of scientific investigation. 
As a mere piece of mechanism, the worhl no where 
furnishes such a beautiful and complex 
piece of machinery in so small a space. 
It is an epitome of the whole human system. 
Almost every tissue of the body is here represented ; 
muscle, ligament, gland, serous, mucous, and fatty 
tissues, bone, hair, follicles, nerves, blood-vessela 
and fluid ; besides, it famishes some wonderful ex- 
amples of Divine Providence and Omniscience, of 
which no other part of the body affords an exact 
illustration. "We have tlie mechanical power of the 
pulley; tlie retina, that mirror in the bottom of the 
eye upon which all external images are depicted, 
and that astonishingpowcr of adjustment, by which 
the distinct image is formed upon it, whether it bo 
six inches orsix miles off; the colored pigment to 
absoi'b the superfluous rays ; the sensitive iris, that 
beautiful curtain which raises and lowers, adapting 
itself to tlie light which is afforded ; and when we 
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it IB eeMom fully appreciated, till vision becomes 
defective or is lost-* 

During certain periods of life, the eye genei'ally 
retains its health, and is capable of the most vigor- 
ous exei-cise. It will beai- even very groat over-use 
and abiise. It will recover from the most 
fi-ightful accidents. Wounds, blows, punc- 
tures, and injury of tlie nervous organism itself are 
borne witli irapnnity ; and the delicate and various 
functions of the organ are still again performed 
with their wonted regularity and precision. 

Passing the period of eoiiy childhood, and the 

diseases of the eye incident thereto, and the anip- 

tive diseases peculiar to that and a later 

iUbffllrea™. . , , , . 

period, there succeeds, in most cases, 
twenty-flve or thirty years in which the eye is 
capable of very great and continued exertion ; to 
this rule, however, there are many exceptions 
which relate to constitutional peculiarities, habits, 
and occupations. At the close of this period, a 
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to that period when active engagement ceaeea, 
caiTicet and practical people are ever taxing thi 
eye to its utmost capabilities. 

Tlie American people, to a greater extent thai 
Hibiu or oni pw- any other nation, are an over-worked 
i^- people. From the eavlieBt period of 

immature development, up to the latest lionr of 
possible exertion, he a people, we labor and think, 
and read and write unceasingly. To a large 
extent, we do not enjoy, like the Englishman, 
social and protracted dinner season, during which 
the cares of the day are forgotten, and the mind 
rests from its laborE ; nor do we imitate the horif 
homie of the Frenchman, wlio in his ctj/e sips his 
Bugar and water, attends the theatre, or by Tarioaa 
divert! seraente, manages to relieve the tedium and 
monotony of lil'e's ordinary duties. The German, 
with more reflective habits and much patient indus- 
try, rests more, and in the enjoyment of his quiet, 
and his pipe, dreams away some hours of every- 
day ; tlius saving much of the friction which bo 
wears upon the warp and woof of the life of our 
Yankee nation. "With us, every day brings its 
duties, every hour its cares ; even our pleasures 
must partake of the same excitement, haste, and 



The following fclicitocs passage < 
admintljlc epeccli of tlie Hon. Edwud 3 
the "WubstLT Festival at the Kcvere H« 
titn, and IB 60 exactly to the point t 
The orator, in referring to Mr. 'Wehet^n 
nianlv sports, :ulded these Trords : 

"Tlie Americans, as a people — at least V 
A'ivii>iial and mercantile clasfies — ^bave i 
iiiii>,>rimirr uf n.- ooiisidered the importance of h 
"•■■•'"'"'■ geiierouB recreation. They 1 
leiu'iiod the lesson contained in the VCS( 
which teaches that the worn-out man i 
iiiEuIc over ngitin, bj the seasonable rels 
the Btraincd facidties. The Old World l«l 
K'won years ago, and found ont(HeBiodI, : 
aa the bow always bent will at last LrcRfcj 
man, fi>r ever on the strain of thought, and i 
will lit hiJiif go mad or break down. TTirownj 
a new euntinont — eager to do the work of ft 
centuries in two — the Anglo-American popuj 
has overworked and is daily overworljing \ 
From inoruing to night, ft-om January to ] 
her, brain and hands, eyes and fingers, tiie j 
of the body and tlie powers of the mind, 
spasmodic, iticrciless activity. There is Q(k^ 
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cnAPTEK n. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE EYE. 
** He kept him as the apple of his eye.** 

The eye may be regarded as an optical instru- 
ment, infinitely sniTpassing all liuman meclianism. 
Tlie most ingenious pliilosopliers and opticians have 
endeavored to imitate it, but without success. No 
single lens can be arranged so as to perform any 
such oflSce or work as is accomplished by the eye. 
There have been furnished five learned and abstruse 
hypotheses to account for the manner in which the 
eye adapts itself to distances so suddenly and so 
perfectly; but it is admitted by all to be unex- 
plained and unexplainable.* 

To the professional reader, a description of the 



* A learned work on this subject was published some years ago, by Dr. WU* 
liam Clay Wallace, of this city, to whose ofllce the author succeeds. 
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anatomy of Uie eye is nnnecessary, aud lo thp gcn- 
eral reader, an extended detail wonld be iminterest- 
ing. I shall therefore say in brief all I liave to 

say on the suhject, illnatrated by diagrams, which 
will enable tbe unprofessional reader to appreciate 
tlie allueions to the snbject that may follow. 

The eye is a round organ, Eitiutcd in a certain 
cavity in the skull, prepared to receive 
it. Its form is preserved by coverings 
called Sclerotica and Cornea ; the latter beio' 
parent, and covering the anterior or conspfcn' 
portion of the eye. The cornea may be compared to 
the crystal of a watch ; while the posterior covering 
may be illustrated by reference to its case. These 
coverings being removed, where the sclerotic coat 
is taken off (or wliatis called Uie "white of the 
eye "), we find adeep brown membrane, which holds 
the blood-vessels, and furnishes on its inner suifaco 
the black pigment, which performs the same office 
for the eye, to some extent, that is aceonipliBhed 
by the black paint on the inner side of a camera- 
obgcui-a. The cornea, which covers one-sixth of 
the globe, is hard and transparent, the first quality 
protecting the eye from injury, and the latter per- 
mitting the ti'ansmission of light. Just below the 



Liiimcft is tbe iris, tlirougli wluch is a round opening 

C'ulleil tlio pupil, wiiicii admits ligbt and gives coldj 




iB 01^^. Pooling off tliiB coating, like tlie 
concentric laytire of an onion, we let ont n small 
quantity of clear water, which fills Ihc space lifliintl 
the cornea, auJ we lind the crj-stnlline lens filling 
up tint whole space behind the ii-ie. Tliis Inoka 
like a double convex glass, snch as that with which 
I small spy-glass is fnmiBhed Peeling off tlio 
iclerotic coah, as in diagram No. II., we come to the 
ihoroid with ite black pigment, Thfi rest of the 
ball is filled with a vitrons humor (a jolly-like Bnl> 
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stance), wUicb ocenpiea abont four-fifths of it. Ba 
hind this, at the bottom of tlio globe, the optic nervi 
enters from iJie bratD, expands, and funuslics tbf 
reliaa, the mirror upon which objects are depicted. 
A full explanation of the eye urould rwjtiiro a 
description of the glandiiW flpparatnecs ; the tear- 
pasgages ; aad would involve the ecionce of optics; 
this woQld be foreign lo the present pDrpose. 
It is, hoTrever, an interesting eubjoct, and slionld 
be thoronghly understood by any man who lays 
claim to intelligence. 

In order to s better appreciation of what ia to fol- 
low, I propose briefly to point out a few of the prin- 
cipal parts concerned in the etructore of the eye, 

I shall endeavor, as f&r as possible, to avoid 
6cienti£c terms and anatomical details ; but the 
careful reader would not be satieficd without aoine 
further insight into the structure of that organ, to 
which the succeeding pages relate. 

The following illustration (Fig. IlL) exhibits that 
cavity which God in his providence has prepared 
for tlie reception and preservation of tliis wonder- 
fol and essential piece of mechanism. It is situated 
at that point in the body best designed for active, 
prompt observation : and is providentially dupli- 




cated, in order to assist the power of "adjustment,'' 
aiid pi-ovide against the contingency of accident. 
Tlie receptacle is siifficioutly large to preserve t]ie 
eye i'roin casualty, iinlt'SB by a direct blow. It is 
Bnrrounded, as the diagram referred to will illus- 
trate, by a tliick, bony, projecting margin, bo ar- 
ranged and so dense as still fui-tlicr to preseiTC the 
organ from the liability of accident. In view of this 
oxLibition of divine sagacity, tlie exclamation of tho 
Psalmist is peculiarly pertinent : " Keep me as the 
apple of thine eye." 

■At the bottom of tJiis cavity, No. 1, will be ob- 
Bcrvcd an orifice, throngh which tho optic nerve 
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"We see here an exhibition of direc, at least : the 
lever — the wheel aud axle, which is a modificatitjn 
of the lever — aiid tJio pulley. In oixier to roll the 
eye upwards, we have llie upper recti or straight 
iiiusclea, No. 1 ; in order to roll it down, we see 
Uie lower I'octi or straight iniiscIeB, also No, 1 ; in 
order to turn the eye obliquely, we have exhi- 
bited the obliyiic mtiselcs, No. 2 ; and that the eye 
ehould lack no poaailile facility of motion, a species 
of mechaiiisra is here introduced, which is found 
nowhere else in the human body, 

An attachment to the upper part of the orbit is 
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ai'1-aDged so that it answers the purpose of a piillej', 
ttirougli which tlie muscle Xo. 3 operates, so as to 
secure the eye greater facility of motion. Some of 
tJie muBclpB, as will be perceived, are cut away, in 
order to exliihit several mneeles which would other 
wise be concealed, No. 5 showe the optic nerve 
passing in to £11 its important phtco as the nervo 
of specific sensation. Anotlier class of nerves enp- 
ply energy to the apparatus and appendages. No. 
4 represents the eyehaU. 

If our wonder is excited by tlie sublime mccha- 
niem heretofore described, which bad its oi-igin hi 
God, and its first illustration in the pei-son of our 
earliest progenitor, it will he greatly heightened by 
a view of the interior etnicture, at which it fails 
within the province of this work moi'cly to glance- 
Figure V. exhibits the eyeball divided through in 
the centre, and is designed to convey some iiupres- 
sion of the nature and office-work of several of ila 
principal constituents, i is designed to exhibit tlie 
vitreous humor — a substance, with whicli the in- 
terior of the eyeball is mostly filled, c the ciliary 
body, and anterior hmit of the retina, k marks the 
position of the crystalline lens, llu-ough which the 
light, in passing, is refracted as when passing through 
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a glass prism, n represents the cornea, which, as 
before said, is well illustrated by the crystal of a 
watch. The position of the iris and the pupil can 
be here observed at the points indicated by u and o. 
e marks the commencement of the sclerotic or mus- 
cular coat, which furnishes a strong case in which 
the organ is contained, a, at the extremity of the 
figure, shows the optic nerve again, which was seen 
in the foregoing diagrams. With the hope that 
these sketches and remarks will enable the reader 
to understand something more of the subject, and 
stimulate to further inquiry, we pass on to more 
practical matters. 

Stukmius held that the examination of the eye 
The eye a cure for was a curc for Athcism. Palcy runs a 

Atheism. parallel between the eye and a tele- 
scope. He remarks that they are both instruments. 
The lenses of the telescope and the humors of the 
eye bear a complete resemblance to one another, 
in their figure, their position, and their power over 
the rays of light. The one is a perceiving organ, 
the other an unperceiving instrument. The one is 
made according to known laws of mechanism, the 
other is the work of an Almighty Architect, whoso 
mechanism is too subtle for our discernment, or we 
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find other than known laws of mechanics, which 
defy our powers of investigation. Says Paley, 

" Observe a new-bom child first lifting 

Example. 

up its eyelids. What does the open- 
ing of the curtain discover ? The anterior part of 
two pellucid globes, which, when they come to be 
examined, are found to be constructed upon strict 
optical principles; the self-same principles upon 
which we ourselves construct optical instruments. 
We find them perfect for the purpose of forming 
an image by refraction ; composed of parts execut- 
ing different offices ; one part having ftdfilled its 
office upon the pencil of light, delivering it over to 
the action of another part, that to a third, and so 
onward; the progressive action depending for its 
success upon the nicest and minutest adjustment of 
the parts concerned ; yet, these parts, so in fact 
adjusted as to produce, not by a simple action or 
effect, but by a combination of actions and effects, 
the result which is ultimately wanted. 

In consideriag vision as achieved by the means 
of an image formed at the bottom of the eye, we 

can never reflect, without wonder, upon 

Power of the eye. 

the smallness yet correctness of the 
picture, the subtlety of the touch, the fineness of the 
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linea. A landscape of five or six square leagues is 
brought into a space of half an inch diameter ; yet 
the multitude of objects wliich it contains are all 
preserved, are all discriminated in tlieir magnitndes, 
poaitione, figures, colors." In another place be 
says : " The exact resemblance of the oyea, consid- 
ering how compounded this organ is in ita structure, 
how vaiiouB and how delicate are the shades of 
C'jlor witli which the iris is tinged, how differently 
th^ eyes are set in different individuals, is a re- 
markable property. Of ten tliousand eyea, it 
would not be probably possible to match one, 
except with its own fellow, or to distribute them 
into suitable pairs, by any other selection than that 
which obtains." 

Tlie reader is rofcrrod to the work of Doctor 
Paley; though old, and, as a school- 
bonk, hackneyed, it affords many 
graphic iIlustrationB which lead the mind to con- 
template the varieties of that wise and beneficent 
euperintending Providence, which fm-nish to the 
contemplative mind so much that passes nnder- 
stauding, and bespeak an Artist, master of his 
work ; acquainted with his materials. 
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HOW THE EYE FEKFOBMS ITB FUNCTIONS. 

With regard to the physiology of the organ, 
something must be said before proceeding further. 
A luminous body sends off a number of rays, 
which, while they pass through a medium of the 
same density, proceed in straight lines, but bend 

Image in the eye. o^ entering obliqucly one of different 
how formed, density. This will explain to some 
degree the manner in which the lines of light con- 
verge, so as to form the image upon the retina. 
This image, however, is formed bottom upwards ; 

we place it upright a^ain by habit 

OhUd'B experience. ^ . . . 

merely. It is amusing and interesting 
to observe a child, in its first efforts to grasp objects, 
thus gradually gain the perception of their distance, 
and perhaps of their upright position. The ordi- 
nary forms of defective vision which produce long- 
sightedness and short-sighte(lness, are caused by the 
shape of the cornea or the lens. In the latter the 
rays converge too quickly upon the retina, and 
require a concave glass to overcome the effect of 

Extent of Tidon. ^'' ^^^^tural curvature. With regard 
to the extent of vision there is but lit- 
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liy sigbt. One day he was observed to take tbe 
cat in bis arms and feel ber attentively, in order, 
evidently, to associate the eeuse of feeling and of 
Gigbt ; setting ber down, he said, " So 1 puss, I 
ehall know yon another time." In another case, a 
lad baving acquired sight by tbe Bame means, 
seemed rather puzzled by the new sense, and pre 
ferrcd finding bis way round the honse by touch ; 
and only gradually perceived tbe increased facility 
which vision afforded bim. The cause of single 
vision with the two eyes baa given rise to much 
discussion, and is still not nnderstood. In the 
new instrument called tbe stereoscope, by which 
a single impression is obtained from two 
separate pictnres, regarded by the eyea 
through difi'erent lenses, and the impression also 
thrown into bold relief, as natural objects or 
statuary really appear to tbe eye, ia illustrated the 
wonderful facnlty of directing tbe vision of botli 
DDU!Ej«ibow eyes upon a single object. It appears 
""''■ certain — it may, however, he from 
habit — that both eyes serve to direct the vision. 
There is also a separate image upon the retina of 
each eye, bnt tbe manner in which the two become 
a single image, cannot be explamed. This will be 
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proved bj- Uie endeavor to place the end of die 
finger upon a small ink-spot, or to tlireftd a needle, 
or Bnuff a candle, witli on© oje closed. Pereons 
who liave lost one eye reqiiiro consideralilo time 
in order to obtain tJie appreciation of the distance 
of objects which they Iiad before enjoyed. Hut this 
may be acconnted fur by the fact that an ajiprecia- 
tion of distance is mainly attained from habit and 
association. There is no innate power in man of 
forming a correct view of eize ; hence the delusions 
prodnced by painters, or observable in 
a fog or haze. In view of these and 
other cognate facts and illustrations, an eminent 
writer says that "vision is, in fact, the art of seeing 
things that are invisible," There are many en- 
riona illustrations of the effect of persistence of 
impressions upon the retina. A card, having upon 
one side a bird, and on the other a cage, being 
rapidly revolved, the bird at length is seen in iho 
cage, the impression of each ijiiage being retained 
npon the retina. 

Perfect vision reqnires tJiat the fluids of the eyo 
be perfectly clear, and that the impression upon 
the retina be distinct — also that the eye should 
form a perfectly dark chamber. 



Certain diseased condirions of the body and 
miud produce aberrations of viBion. Thns tbe 
hypochondriac is pursued by a man, a 
dog, or a stcloton, -which he distinctly 
BOOS. Tlie possibility of this may be appreciated 
whew we consider the influence of the mind upon 
vision, and remember famiUar forms and grotesque 
oVjecIs tl\at sometimes appear to persona in health 

En about falling to sleep. The patient in deli- 
rium tremens sees plauily the bear, the 
monkey, and the serpent. — seldom any 
hlacli objects — -while otherwise he is sane. 
_Ie supposes his chamber to be haunted by cats 
and equirrela — imagines vermin to be crawling over 
Ins bed, and endeavors to pick them off— and sees 
l)ersonB of his acquaiuUince, many of whom he has 
^E^wti uiuica ^^"^ ^'^^" for years, apparently with 
H' great distinctness. Tlie dyspeptic often 

KBees fantastic figures about the time that he desires 
Hw B oep. A, book-seller in Beilm was accompanied 
■^ figiires moving about him night and day. ne 
^^^s, I i,ad become bo very familiar with these 
■ghantasnia that they did not afford me the least 
™?»iBagreeable emotion, hut were subjects of amnee- 
^ent an,l ..^^g, » — ;^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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glimpse <^ an object in ^""^vp* tr al rart, I 
anxioDs to examine It ; car curiae^ c 
ioll powers of Ttsion. The retina is excited I 
insufficient l^it, and is not able to afTovd a jierma- I 
nent vision of the object "While straimiig oor | 
cjee to discoTCT its nature, it will disappear and 
reappear, and again disappear, alternately. 

■In another place allaEion is made to false per- 
ceptions of color. A yonng lady, from disease, saw 
hrilliant blnee green ; whQe the face of the person 




witJi whom she was conversing, and a white hand- 
kerchief, appeared red. A case is related of an 
old gentleman, who saw all olijecta of a deep 
orange color, approaching to scarlet, juBt before 
lighting candles in tha evening, and for an hour 
after waking in the morning. 

Curious anecdotes could be related in connection 
with ocular spectra. Ordinary mani- 
otiii««p«tf>- fgg^^^jp^g Qf it niay be familiarly 
illustrated thus : if we look for a short time at a 
window fi'om the end of a long room, and suddenly 
close the eyes, and turn ronud from the window, we 
shall see an accurate representation of the sashcB, 
the bars being dark, and the pancB bright. Many 
have had a similar sensation after looking at the 
Bun, Some persona are very susceptible of the 
phenomena of the colored spectra, and are thereby 
caused much trouble. One who had need his eyes 
too much by night study, was troubled during the 
early hours of rest by flashes of light, and in the 
morning, wiih revereed spectra of the objects in 
his dressing-room ; whenever he turned bis eyes to 
the walls of the room, he saw a black chair, which 
appeared white, or a framed print, which appeared 
black with a -white edge. 
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pigment of the eye, has white hair and eyelashes, 
blue iris with whitish streaks, with an ability to 
face the light, and incessant movement of the 
eyes, furnishes, it is thought, only an example of 
the aggravation of that condition manifested by 
the want of power to distinguish colors; but I 
must not dwell here among the curiosities of my 
subject, but proceed, afler merely referring to the 

subject of "snow blindness," first 

Snow blindness. n 

described by Xenophon. This is 
relieved by wearing some black thing before the 
eyes, or a gauze tissue to lessen the accession of 
light. At the suggestion of the Greenlanders, 
who wear frames of wood before their eyes, the 
light being admitted through a narrow aperture, 
an apparatus, constructed of papier-mach6 and 
India-rubber, was prepared for the expedition of 
Sir John Franklin, and is beginning to be em- 
ployed upon the deserts of Africa to a great 
extent 
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Hirediiarr len- ™ost inaiiifeBt. ThcBe ycarB past, an 
'^'°''"- immimity is enjoyed from these tenden- 
cies to a great extent ; but at certain ages they 
re-appear. 

The wcll-heiug of the infant ia moreover in- 
fluenced by a variety of circumBtances ; the health 
MaoaganeBiot 0^ the mother or nurse, opportunities 
ehiidrm. ^f breathing a proper atmosphere, of 
being diacreotly managed, and the avoidance of im- 
proper articles of diet. The infant shonld not be 
permitted nor obliged to look backwards over its 
bead to see the mirse or mother ; but should be en- 
couraged to see only in the direct axis of ■vision. 
The digestive organs are feeble, and 
unless they perfectly perform their 
duties, disease will surely occur. The shape of the 
stomach differs from that of later years— also its 
capacity. It requires to be often fed, and the food 
Improper hod- must be casy of assimilation. Kany 
'°^- infants perish annually from impropei 

feeding among the ignorant, and from pamperiog 
and indulgence among the -wealthy. The delete- 
rious character of cow'smilk, and crowd- 

Oow'i milk. 

ing the stomach, too early feeding with 
farinaceous food, furnish causes for numerous ail- 
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tion in passing that there is a severe disease liable to 
occur to infants altout flie morning of the tLird day 
after birth. K neglected, as it often is, or treated 
with some siieh useless application as a little of tbe 
niotJier's milk, the lids swell fearfully, and serious 
consequences often ensue. In eucli cases, tlie utmost 
cleanliness is necessary, and competent aui-gical ad- 
vice sliould be promptly sought Domestic dosing 
and the administration of medicine for 
every ailment is another prolific source 
of ihe diseases of childhood. Often, tlte first tiling 
placed in the mouth of the new-bom infant is a 
dose of medicine, as if God had made it wrong — 
made it to require medicine immediately upon ita 
advent into this world. Afterwards 
every colic requires paregoric, or some 
other anodyne remedy, while catnip tea 

OMDlp Ita, ,11 

castor oil, senna tea, iavenaer, and pep- 
permint fill up the intervals, I am persuaded that 
catnip tea is tlio most frequent cause of " sprue," and 
it is to me a standing wonder that so many children 
re, and Bometimes even thrive, despite all this 
I am inclined to think only the healthy do 
re, as a general rule, while the feeble are des- 
troyed. 
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The management of children during tiie 
of irrnptive diseases, riz., moaales, kine- ,„ 
pock, cliict en-pock, and acarlet fever, 
also whooping coiigli — in all of which liie eyes ftr* 
more or less affected — has very maelt to do with 
Uieir futnre well-heing. A large number of tlio 
diseases of the eye in children, and most scrofuloua 
diseases of childhood, date at tlie recoveryfroni one 
of the emptive diseases. Low diet, relief from 
etrong light, and great caro with regai-d 
to the use of the eyes during this period 
are of great importance. Thia time passed, and 
frequently before, tie eyes autfer greatly from the 
child's being over-fed, and only a change in thia 
particular will accomplish relief. Chil- 
dren too may be under-fed. Their blood 
may, by this means, become impoveriahed, when 
disease of a still worse character, and 
more nnmanagable, frequently ensues. 
Cliilclren in health should bo accuatomed to 
considerable light, except in the caaea 

Light. 

of the newly-born ; and after i-ecovery 
from eruptive diseases, eliildren should be kept in 
a well-lighted apartment. It is a bad practice to 
have tlie hreakfaat-room dark, but better to permit 
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the eye to become gradually accustomed to the in- 
tense light of the noon-day. Like plants, children 
Sunlight neces- require the open air, and sunlight, in 
sanr. order to accomplish their fullest deve- 

lopment, and to secure immunity from disease. No 
organ of the body so soon as the eyes, exhibits lack 
of attention to the precautions or the consequences 
above alluded to. The period of teeth. 

Teettdng. 

ing is critical in relation to the eyes. 
The eyes of healthy children, in consequence of this 
cause, together with over-feeding, often become dis- 
eased. If improperly managed, it results some- 
times in permanent disorder of the organ. Children 
are very susceptible, and are severely affected by 
irritating causes that the adult would hardly per- 
ceive. Children of scrofulous tendencies suffer 
much more at this period of life from this cause ; 
indeed, very few escape. Attention to the digestive 
organs is especially necessary, and often a reduction 
of diet in quality and quantity. These children 
should as much as possible be exposed to the out- 
out-dooratmos- ^ooT atmosphcrc ; this cannot be too 
phere. strongly insisted upon. Passing on a 
little later, when the child begins to read, it will 
often place the book very near the eye, and sit in a 
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bent poaition. In tliis way, tlie eye is b^J 
enfeebled, and near siglitedness may "wUog. 
tliereby even be induced. Tlie tressee of little girls, 
if permitted to iail carelessly over tlie eyes, jipi- 
diice eqiiinting; an nneigbtly and often irreparable 
condition. This deformity, I suppose souietimea 
occjure in conBeq^uence of tbe relaxed 

N«u--BlElit«1uesa. 

condition of tbat mnscle charged witli 
tbe dnty of drawing tbe eyo to liie one side, or the 
disproportionate strength of tbe antagonist muycla 
which inclines it to the otlier side. Many children 
have a constitutional weakness, and ruqnire to be 
cl'.>sely watched on this subject. Ohsorve a group 
of little girls learning to draw, or reading together, 
and it will be seen tiiat the slate or book nlmoat 
touches their little cheeks ; while tliey are continu- 
ally throwing their curls from before their eyes. 
The most faulty habits of vision are in this manner, 
in some coustitn lions, undoubtedly ac- otiidmi 
quired. Toy-books, and children's books "'' *°^'^ 
should be printed in large type, and toys should be 
of considerable size: uothing which commands 
their close attention shoidd be so small as to strain 
the organ. The child's bed should not, 
if possible, always occupy the same poai- 



plojedj which require care and perse- 
verance oa the part of the phyeician 

and the parents of his patient, which will often 
prove aueceBsfuI. Squintiuff ia seldom 

longenlul. * 1 a 

congenital ; hut it is often hereditary. 
'frequently three or four children ai'c thus afi'ected 
i^ a emgle family, taking it from the father or 
(jotter. It IB said that usually, if the father or 
^other of a family squint, the majority of the fam- 
^ will have the same defect ; but if taken from 
■'"^^ir parents while infante, they dq not acquire the 
t* habit. It \B, however, probably true 

^'^ that the cliild inherits the predisposi- 

fi'oni the pareute, for children fii'st show a dia- 
ti^^^^jon to squint, at nearly the same age as the 
■po^ tg or the imcle or aunt had done, and that 
1^ \ years after birth. 

c*^ inticg is supposed by aome to be caused, in 

^'l many caees, by improper education of 

^^^^. the eyee when young. They should 

■oed to regular and harmonioua movement, 

^e ^^^ ^j exposed cq^ially to the Hght, and 

Mi»^«=^'"* ° objects should be properly presented. 

"^""lay ^e caused by looking in an unnatural 

^1"' . b7 layiiig the chUd in the cradle, so that 



it sees objects with ooe eje ^^, l.jj 
iiig the toy to3 near tlie ^rm^ me aa^ 
dorilj presenting close so fW fcf^ «^k 
ntrracdvo object, or in^iii li^ ^m ^Wa 
moment to look at tvo oty e Ot. C^^k« 
to have acquired mjiuaG^g fi«^ 4ki^m 
tation, hy the trick of 1 
tr the habit off 
I tempring to 
I upon tbe face. lujurwa vf dha ^«, era Ji^A 4 

or even a etje, 
Icanse tlic cliild to IdoJc id j 
I'dtrection, taay prrfdooe tLe < 
be in many children s « 
9 derangcmctii, and sG|pEtf c 

i. The ccfitom cf aSowia^ tlie Iiair • 
■eleesly- about the e/a^ of «*«^"jg ome ej«, in 
3 of disease (it h beMer, in aO emat, 
a shadt; both cyea), and eves extreme 

vr, or violent paeeion, or a •cvere fit of aying, 
i been known to prodoce it, or a whipping. Ont 
F 200 ca»e6 reported,* the yarenti nsmed tlie M- 
ing as among tbe camtcfl of diacAse : Imitatioa 
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of a squiuting person, 39 ; from vari- 

Fcar and passion. 

ous diseases, 40 ; — among those, worms, 
teething, &c. ; — ^from accidents, 8 ; watching the 
motions of a shuttle, 1 ; volmitarily trying to 
squint, or a habit of inspecting a scar or mole on 

the face, or looking at the thumb while 

Looking sidewlse. ^ 

sucking it, 10 ; holding the head side- 
wise while knitting, 3 ; looking at the sun, or a 
blazinff fire, 5. Only four cases were 

Bright Ught. ° ' •' 

regarded as congenital. The treatment 
for squint depends upon the cause, and consists 
mainly in contrivances designed to break up the 
habit before it becomes confirmed. There are cases 
in which the operation of dividing the muscle 
might be regarded measurably safe and proper, if 
every other means should fail. The principal reli- 
ance, however, is to be placed upon the manage- 
ment of the child, when the disease 

II ow cured. 

first manifests itself. " Obsta princi- 
piis " — ^which means redst the heginnings — is no less 
true in this disorder, than in others to which the 
eye is subject. 

Children sometimes have congenital disease of 
Some children dis- the retina, or a weakness of the organs 
eased from birth, ^f adjustment *, they do not see readily 
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and may to regarJed etupid, becanae they blunjor 
over their books or tasks. These children need 
eaconragement — ehonld oot be overworked ; Uicir 
eyes should not be used to fatigae; they elioald be 
provided with books having large tj'pe, sbonid bo 
carefully watched, afforded plenty uf light, and sub- 
jected to all t!ie precautionary rules boforo-men- 
tioned. Moreover, tlie eyes should bo batlicd in 
cold water, and, such children ghouhl 
be placed in a email school under a 
patient teacher. It is very easy diir'tug the wlmle 
period of education, from "early childhund lo 
middle age, to bring the eyes to a condition of 
serious derangement. Of one hundred and twenty- 
eeven eliidcuts, in Oxford, thirty-two 

'' Gloscs. 

were observed to wear glasses. Tliis 
necessity ia even a lesser evil, and may be, anil ia 
often brought abont by porsial-ence ia literary piiv- 
suita, withont regard to the conatitutioii, and the 
circamstances of the case. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

DISORDERS mOIDENT TO YOUTH. 

•* Who, then, to power and glory shall restore 
That which our evil rashness hath undone?" 

It seeips hard to demand of the student, who has 
as yet ascended but midway the hill of science, to 
stop while he can possibly continue ; but if his eyes 
When the student fatiguc, if he sccs lumiuous objects, 
should stop his black spccks, undulating light, rings 

and circles ; or if his sight is misty, or 
his eyeballs ache habitually, if continued use in- 
flame them ; let him not resort to glasses, they will 
do him more harm than good. He is counselled to 
stop, to employ his eyes upon distant objects, to go 
into the country, or to journey, and when reco- 
ohange of habits vcred, to return cautiously to his stu- 

ntcessary. ^[q^^ Therefore, a change of duties, 
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soTne manual labor ioterspersed with intellectual 
engageraenta, care with regard to diet, and the 
avoidance of the iise of the ejos hy artificial light, 
will often euffice to accomplish an entire cure. 
Colored glasses, aa said in chap. X., render 
the eye over susceptible to the light, 
and are only temporarily useful. While the eyes 
are weak, a faint, neutral tiut serves to protect the 
eight when exposed to the reflection of tlie son upon 
tJic water, upon the snow, or upon tlie pavement 
during a noon-day. Tho question is constantly 
asked, " Shall I wear glasses ¥' even 
when tho eye is suffering tinder tlie sim- 
plest form of infliiramation. Tliey are often resorted 
to without advice, greatly to tiio injury of the 
patient. It is veiy seldom tliat tliat tliey are useful 
under the age of thirty-five, and are not generally 
required till after the age of forty. Most young 
people boast of their eyesight, and feel tliat they 
are qnite secure on that subject; not until they 
find themselves unable to employ it aa before- 
times, will they be indnced to believe that they 
shall ever suffer any derangement of vision. Thus 
the eyes receive very little care, until they begin 
to fail. And it is just here that the greatest evils 
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inipurtar.M ot are produced. Like n Bteam-eDgiae 
iiopp ug a or wiiicli rapidly destroys itself after a. 
diseusd. crank, a wlieol, or even a pivot is 

broken or lost ; so the eyo snffers rapid deteriora- 
tion, if its nsQ is persisted in, after tbe alarni Ja 
fairly sounded. Kefereuce to its complicated 
Btructiu'e and its many and various functions, and 
numerous analogies will cause this result to appear 
higlily probable. If the scholar must quit his 
books, or the artisan hia employment, if his eyes 
are likely to fail, the sooner he finds 
it out the bettor. ' Providence indi- 
cates that tliere is some other place in the world 
ohiuipiii.budneB fw li™' Thcrc is BODie thing for every 
or trade. man to do. It is not necessary for all 
to be scholars, or jewellers, or stitchers, or engra- 
Tors, or type-setters ; many a man has persisted in 
Bome such employment, lias groped hia way tliongh 
the world, attaining no excellence in his business ; 
accomplislung for himself or others no desirable 
results. One that is learning tbe 
business of a jeweller, who is near- 
Bighted, or has become so by application, had 
better desist ; be will not improve. He may 
acquire distinction in some other employment, but 
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that business he mnat leave to those who have 
stronger eyesight. This has been the taming- 
point witli Tuanj nion. Bent npoii being a scholar, 
the path of science, difficult and rugged ae it is to 
those who have good eyes, is to him insiu-moimt- 
able. He struggles on perhaps in his pnrblind 
career, nntil at length he ia forced to givo hiinaelf 
to new employ men la, for which he has had no 
education. The satne talents and the same energy 
would have made him a good merchant, con- 
tractor, engineer, or farmer, and in these pnrsuita 
he would have accomplished higher ultimate 



Tliere ia notliing more interesting or remark- 
able than the manner in which genius T,iun,pi, of g^^^ 
has triumphed over blindness. After "•«■ ''""J""'' 
the mind was stored with rich and varied 
learning, vision has been lost by over- use or 
disease ; and consequently the ability to read or 
write. 

Still, under these circumstances, as is well 
known, some works have been written in our lan- 
guage which will live as long as the English tongue 
shall be spoken or read. But it is evident tliat 
youth, while in a position to select tlieii 



meiit, sliould take into conEideration bo important 
a dofect as that of vision, when early manifested. 
There are many persona who pass through life with 
imperfect eight, who, if engaged in snch a manner 
that the eye waa not cloaely employed, would 
never have had occasion to lament the slightest 
deficiency. Tlie eye, which, while engaged in the 
observation of distant objects, indicates no imper 
fection, may not be able to direct its use to those 
more near, witliont evidence of exhaustion and 
injury. As before remarked, in the savage state, 
it is not likely that there is any derangement of 
these organs. 

Habitual daily employment for many honre in 
occupations requiring close attention, as in the 
occQpntioDi uint business of the painter, seamstress, 
mmutriin eja. mautua-malier, milliner, weaver, tailor, 
shoemaker, printer, engraver, draftsman, book- 
keeper, jeweller, student, and literary man, is 
liable to be followed by inflammatory disease. 
This is especially apt to ho the case when the 
unnatural excitement of tho organ is unremitting 
and continued by artificial light, and is combined' 
, with want of exercise, full diet, and intoxicating 
L-^dok. Light and air are seldom injurious to the 
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Bound eye ; but sometimes prove so to the <3 
eye. A Tiyid flash of lightning, or 
any brilliant light applied in a sudden 
or excessive manner, may provo injurious. Evil 
Las resulted from looking at an eclipse 
withont a smoked glnsa, or vnth it, 
unless sufficiently opaque, if the observation has 
been too long continued. "Working upon bright 
metals, or before strong reflectors, or in any other 
way exposing the eye to reflected light, is often 
hazardous. This is especially trne when accompa- 
nied by heat, as in the business of tlie cook, baker, 
or Jron-fonnder. Soldiers on long f^^^ ^„^ ^,^, 
inarches under a burning sun; travel- '•"■ 
lers npon the sea or deserts, or over a surface 
covered with snow, arc liable to sofl'er inflamma- 
tion. 

Inflammation of the eye is produced by a variety 
of causes, remote and exciting; many of which are 
not explainable upon any known priuciples of patho- 
logy. The body is powerfully modified by such 
Circumstances as temperament age, in- csmesoriuana- 
' dividual constitulion, mode of life aa '^'^•"^ 
respects air, diet, clotliing, exercise, sleep and other 
habits, season, climate, state of the wenthei,"j 



atmoBjiliere, and tlie unknown agencies whicli pro- 
duce endemic or epidemic disease. Inflammation 
ia usually attributed to a cold, and probably it is 
to be so attributed. But ray judgment and experi- 
ence lead me to regard colds as a consequence, and 
not a cause, and to look behind this ac- 
cident to the predisposing cause which 
produced it. In sound health, exposure to wind and 
weather do good, not harm. Drafts of air, cold, 
heat, raiu, and all kinds of atmospheric vicissitudes 
are borne with impunity at one time ; while at an- 
other a little puff of easterly wind produces disease. 
As will be said hereafter, certain em- 
ployments induce serious chronic ail- 
ments, but the same causes will also induce iuflam- 
mation. Though meant to be used, and capable of 
much endurance, the use of the eyes may be pushed 
beyond the degree of tolerance. Excessive exer- 
tion, on minute, and very briglrt objects, the use of 
the telescope, or of the microscope, may prove sud- 
denly injurious. 
The incessant reading of double-column books 
for a long peiiod of time, of diamond 

RstdlDS In bed. . 

editions of the Bible, reading by imper- 
fect light, in carriages or cars, or lying on the back 
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in bed, the too constant nse of the mng- c»t^,a^ „„_■ 
nifjing glass, looking m one einglo .*»"■« f""^ 
direction without cbaugo of poeition, writing with 
pale int, and reading, working or writing by gii* 

light, or strong reflected Hglit, are all frefjnent causes 
of injury to these organs. With regard to reading 
ID tlie cars, tho author himself has some distreesiTig 
experience. Abont four years ago, having occasion 
to ride in the cars upon a railway one B.Bain([inii» 
whole day, he purchased of a hoy a ""■ 
copy of a magazine, and pcmsed it without inter- 
miaiiion. On arriving at the end of the journey, 
tho eyes were blood-ahot, as it is called, but still no 
inconvenience was experienced with regard to see- 
ing. Having passed thirty seven years of life with 
the most perfect eyesight no particular cave or 
anxiety was felt with regard to the result, and too 
]itt!e precaution was used, in view of their enfee- 
bled condition. Still, never since that day have 
thej recovered, nor has there been experienced a 
toleration of long-continued use. Tlie Anoior'i orpe- 
present work bas been prepared wholly "™'"' 
by amanuensis, because of the necessity of saving 
the eyesight for the purpose of reading. The au- 
thor fully believes that this and like causes have 
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produced in others the same results. The practice 
• of incessant novel-reading, so common 

Noyel-reading. . , i . -, 

among our young people, is beheved to 
result in serious injury to the sight. The power of 
vision is often thus bartered away for very small 
price, to very little purpose. Novels are printed 
usually upon very poor paper and in small type. 
The imagination is heated, the eyes are constantly 
riveted upon the page, curiosity is excited, and no 
attention is paid to position or to light ; and thus 
this fruitless, profitless, pernicious habit, while it 
poisons the imagination, dissipates the mind, and 
wastes precious time ; often deprives the reader of 
the opportunity for acquirements afterwards in a 
better direction, by leaving him with enfeebled 
eyesight. 
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CHAPTER V. 



R£AS-gIGHTEI>KEE8. 



Aidb In an age, Inqx/foci anil buwobiL'' 




The ordiDary printed page is luost legible at a 
distance of irora twelve to twenty inches. It can- 
not be distinctly seen without effort at a IcsB dis- 
tance than from six to eight inches. One wlio see.s 
ftt a shorter distance than ten inches is consideied 
:icar-pighfed. - Tlie causes of this condition are an 



unnatural and imperfect form, or eome 
iinperlbction in the consistence or rela- 
tion of the media through whicli the light ie 
refracted, or it may arise from the loss of adjusting 
power, or it maybe produced by overwork or other 
causes. The congenital form nsually arises from 
too great convesily of the cornea, or the lens through 
which the light passes, or both.* 
The causes of congenital near-sightednesa are 

attributed somctimeB to too great con- 
flaw ptoducuL 

vexity of the cornea, or its thickness, or 

the too groat convexity of the cryetalline lens, or 
the preternatural density of the transparent media 
of the eye, or the too great elongation of the eye- 
ball. The enlarged pupil is sometimes named as 
the canse, while it is probably the effect. The true 
cause is undoubtedly tlie firet, as before stated. 
Persons frequently reach the age of 30 or 40 even, 
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who have no idea tliat tliey are aear-Bighted, i 
Uiey chance to look thrmigli the concaTe gia 
some other individual, when they arc surprised! 
delighted Itj find a clarity of vision that tjiey Iuto 
never before exi)erieTiced. lliia usually 
excites in tlie mind a high degree of 
ploiisnre, aiid is reiilly the acquirement of ad 
Btinsa ; for tlie subject can now see, with the a 
aiice of Ihe glass, objects more distinctly tlian he 
ever saw before, Tliey have snspected that they 
coulJ not see across the chnrch or theatre, or Btreet, 
as pUunly as other people ; but as they could read 
easily, they did not regard their case aa one rca uir- 
ing any kind of glass. 

It is a popular error that near-sighted cyea I 
by age rendered fitter for perceiving n«u 
distant objects than they were in youth, impnueibj^ge- 
Short-Biglitednesa tends generally to increase rather ~ 
tlian to diiriiriiiih as age advances. Tiiough well 
established that persons in old age become far- 
sighted, tlie analogy is false, which also expects a 
change in the near-sighted eye. Near-sigh teduoss 
is more common in tlio higher than in the lower 
rank of life, and among tho8e whose eyes ai-e em- 
(tWed ujiini iniimte ohJectB. Among the lo wer 
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classes, artificial means are seldom resorted to, and 
Effect of doing tlic incrcascd exertion necessaiy to see, 
without glasses, frequently overcomes the difficulty. 
Among tlie higher classes, as soon as any defect is 
Why near-sight Is ^iscovercd, glasscs are at once resorted 
more common in to *. influenced oftcncr by fashion than 
le upper c asses, ^^^^gg.^y^ The use of coucavc glasscs 

in a short time renders distant vision difficult if not 
impossible. " With regard to the proportion of near- 
sighted persons in the diflferent ranks of 

Proportion of ^ ■*• 

near-sight in socicty, Mr. Ware endeavored to obtain 
different ranks satisfactory information, by making in- 

of society. 

quiry in those places where a large num- 
ber of individuals of nearly the same station are asso- 
ciated together. He inquired, for instance, of the 
surgeons of the three regiments of foot-guards, con- 
sisting of nearly 10,000 men ; and he was 

Among soldiers. , .it 

informed that near-sightedness was nearly 
unknowm amongst them, not six individuals having 
been discharged, nor six recruits rejected, on account 
of this imperfection, in the space of nearly 20 yeai*8. 
At the Military School at Chelsea, where there were 
AtaMUitary 1,300 children, the complaint of near- 
schooi. sightedness had never been made among 
them, until Mr. Ware mentioned it, and then only 
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tlu-ee were Ibund wlio experienced tlio least incS? 
venieitce from it. He pursued Iiis iiiqniries 
several of tlie colleges in Oxford and Cam^^i^ 
and foond near-sightedness very preva- 
lent in these institntionB. In one col- 
lege iu Oxibrd, wliei-e the society consisted of 
members, 33 either wore spectacles or used hand- 
glasses. It is not improbable that some of tluisc 
were induced to do so, solely because the practice 
waa fashionable ; but Mr. Ware believcH the num- 
ber of such to have been inconsiderable, compared 
■with that of tliose whose sight received some small 
assistance from glagses, although this assistance 
could have been dispensed with wilhout inconve- 
nience, if the practice had not been introduced."* 

Tliongh not congenital, near-sightedness is often 
connected with hereditary tendencies, which it ia 
important to regai-d in the management of children 
tliQR diepoBed, 

The want of care during the period of childhood, 
before alluded to, with regard to the h'ght of the 
school-room, and the position of the little w„„ nriiii»tB 
etadent, together with the manner of 
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liolding tlie book, &c., has a material bearing 
iijion the future well-being of those predisposed to 
ihie infirmity. If properiy managed in early life, 
and no mistake is made with regard to the adoption 
of glasses, many persons pass through life, snffering 
veiy little practical inconvenience. 
By the aid of glasses, as good sight is 
aflorded them as that enjoyed by the naturally 
long-sighted, 

II has frequently happened that one eye was 
near-sighted, while tlie other was in a healthy con- 
dition. Persons have been known to use one eye 
rersniu near-iiighi*i diiHug a Considerable period of their 
In one ej-e. Uvcs, supposiug the Other blind or im- 
peifect, the labor all being thrown upon one eye. 
It has failed, or accident has revealed the fact that 
the supposed imperfect eye was near-sighted. Wear- 
sighted pereons see best in the dark, for it is natural 
KHr-sigiiied pflrsQpa ^o thom to bring the object close to 
•™ ""' 1° "■" '•"'^ the eye, and they receive the fuU ad- 
vantage of all the light, while others are _obliged 
to close tlie lids and contract the pupils in order 
to see distinctly. A candle placed a yard or two 
from a short-sighted person appears dim and en- 
larged, and seems doubled, trijilt^d and quadniplcd. 
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Distaiit objects appeal- large to s oeur-sigliteil pi-i-- 

6011, because the retina receives tlie rays Li'j-ond 

I tlie point where tlicy iiUereect each mlier. Noar- 

8ightc(l persons of'tea write a BiiitUI liaiul, because 

the appiirent size of the letters is increased by tJieir 

' proximify. LooliiDg through a plu-hole in a cai-il, 

objects are more cleai-Iy distinguished, because the 

outer rays of h'ght are wccludcd. To 

. accomplish tliis purpose, ncar-siglitcd «oMKobnn 

j people are in the habit of half-closing "itouuh « pin- 

the eyes when looking at distant objects j 
I moreover the pressure of the lids upon the ball in- 
creiises the adjustiug power. There Is often great 
difference in the two eyes, without the person being 
aware of it, until attcnUon is called by some acci- 
dental circumstances. The right eye in iill porsona 
is apt to be tlie beet. If both oyoe are equal, a ^hort- 
I sighted person uses the right eye the most. 

This form of neai--sightedneBs is developed at 
I that period of life when it firet becomes necessary 
' to employ tlie eyesight. The disabihty 
' may he greatly increased by the con- 
' stant use of glasses at too early a period, and by 
overtt'ork. A very common cause of evil conse- 
' qacnce is tlio use of too high a power at llic com- 
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in en cement, and the too frequent cliango. Cliange 
reqiiirea further change, till a short-aiglited pcr&on, 
like tlie victim of npimn, constantly rcqairea in- 
creased stjinuliis to produce the same effect ; there- 
fore change should not be often made. One-eye 
glasses are on manyaccoimts bad ; tlieir 
nsQ requires t!ie employment of tlie 
highest power ; moreover, the right eye being most 
used, its convexity is thereby increased, and the 
eyes are rendered micqual. Competent advico 
should be sought with regard to the adoption of 
glasses, because their improper nse, as before in- 
timated, often leads to serious results. Tliose glasses 
should be selected which will just suffice to see 
about fourteen inches. It is better to oblige the eye 
to accommodate itself to a power hai'dly aufficieut 
ratlier than to increase it. The near-sighted student 
should avoid the use of the microscope, should 
stand at a high desk, write a large band, and ae- 
cuatora the eye f-o see as f ar ae possible. Etcliing, 
and tlie use of the magnifying glass, are improper 
for the near-sighted artisan. The two important 
questions with this class of persona, which may tell 
upon their future happiness and nsefulness, relate 
first to the use of glasses, and next to the choice of 
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employraeDt. Xii selecting a bueiness choiecof finjiioy. 
for a lad who is near-sighted, it ib evi- "«'•■ 
deiitly improper to prel'er one wtiich requires tUo 
close application of his eyes. Ho may make a 
very uecfiil man in some kinds of business; wliile 
in othei-s lie can never Buccecd. 

The medical man has seldom an opportimiiy of 
advising tliose in whom neoi'-sightcd- injipipm pj„, 
nes3 is not confirmed, to tbat course of la-^"*"- 
treatment which might remove the incipient eyinp- 
tomB of this vei-y BCrions imperfection of eight If 
true, that in the greater number of instances it is 
indiicod earlier or later in the nursery, in the 
engagements of childhood, or in reading, writing, 
BGwing, engraving, miniature-painting, &c., the 
cure would probably be found frequently in avoid- 
ing the use of artiiicial assistance, and in engaging 
the eye upon distant objects. Exercise out doora, 
riding, walking, travelling, and seeking the invigo- 
ration of the general health, would often core 
many eases in their very incipiency. Says Sir 
Cliarlea Blagden, " CJhildren horn with eyes which 
are capable of adjusting themselves to dngo, m cuuj- 
tiie moat distant objects, gradually lose ■"«"*■ 
that power soon after tliey be^n to read and write ; 
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those who are most addicted to stuJj become near 
sighted more rapUUy ; and if no means are used to 
sir cinria Bug- couultract iJie habit-, their eyes at 
den's BipericDM. length liise irrecoverablj tbis faenlly 
of Loing brought lo t]ie adjustment for parallel 
rays. Of this I am myself an example," Sir 
Charles proceeds to remark. "Wljen I first learned 
to read, at the usual ago of four or five years, I 
could see most distinctly, across a wide church, tlie 
contents of a table on which the Lord's Prayer and 
the Belief were painted hi suitable large letters." 
lie furthermore remai'ks, tliat being much addicted 
to reading, at the age of nine, he could not see 
those letters at all, at the same distance. Ho 
refused to employ glnases, and Buffered under the 
inconvenience of near-sightedness, until near thirty 
years of age. lie then found that a moderate 
power sufficed for the next fifteen or twenty years. 
He says, "An earlier use of concave glasses would 
probably have made me more near-sighted, or 
would have brought on my present degree of my- 
opia at an earlier period of life. If my friends 
had persuaded me to read and write with the book 
or paper always as far from my eyes as I could see, 
or if I had occasionally intennitted study, and 
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taken to field sportB, or any employment which 
wonld have obliged me to look mnch ftt distant 
objects, it is very probable tliat I might not have 
been near-sighted at nil." 

As near-sigiitc'dness may, to some fxtcnt, be 
regarded a& a habit, it is jirobabic ((c«i.iigbt.;toB« 
that a methodical and persevering sya- »h«iiii. 
tein, by whicli the eye should be directed to distant 
objects, would afl'ord eeaential relief. An appiu'a- 
tns, or s sort of corrective desk has been invented 
for this pnrpoee,* It is intended, by elow but stea- 
dily progresaivo increase of the distance at which 
vision is exercised, to increaao its focal power. 

AUnsion has been made to the subject of glasses, 
but as this is a very important matter, more seemf 
to be requu-ed in relation thereto. 

Convex glasses wore known in 1204, and tlieii 
invention is attributed to Roger Bacon. 
It is supposed that the use of concave 
glasses to assist the near-sighted, followed soon 
after the use of the convex. Tliey have been 
employed ever since, and have now attained a very 
considerable degree of perfection. As baa been 
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said before, the near-sighted person should select 
the shallowest glass, or the lowest number which 
will answer his purpose. K, with the lowest num- 
ber, he can discern the names on the comers of 
the streets, and it gives a decided outline to objects 
whose distance does not exceed about forty feet, he 
should not have recourse to No. 2. Objects should 
appear natural. If they have a glaring or dazzling 
appearance, or the eye feels strained or fatigued 
after taking it oflF, it is too deep, and a lower 

number should be selected. Double concave 
glasses, such as are required for near-sighted per- 
sons, are numbered one, two, three, &c. — No. 1 
being the lowest power, or shallowest concavity. 
Persons requiring glasses, if in a large town, should 

Directions to the ^^"^^ recoursc to a compctcut optician, 
near-sighted to and the surcst plan is to try a series of . 
eeect glasses glasscs. Until the proper one is disco- 
vered. The following rules are suggested to gov- 
ern persons who may desire to write to town from 
the country, or prefer to be accurate with regard 
to the matter : If the near-sighted is desirous of 
assistance in seeing remote objects, ^. e. beyond 
200 or 300 yards, the focal distance of the glasses 
which he will require for that purpose, should be 




the diBUnoe at wbicb a oh 
tinct to his nsked ejt. F« 
this type at twelTc 
will be the iocom of 
will rtt^Tiire (or , 

If iLc glasses wasted 
with, <ir seeing aear objccCK, Id tbe 
pcreon *'piiiltipi V ttiedJslanoe at which he a aMe to- 
read wiiL ea&e wiili the naked «7C^ agr fb«r 
inches, bj the dieiance at which Le wuJu^to nady 
SBjr twelre iuches ; dinde the pndoc^ fictj-d^t, 
b; lite dilTcreoce between the tw^ which ta this 
instance is eight ; the qootieBt, ax, is the focal 
length in inches of the glatu which k required." 

Kcar-eighledness neaalljr ooDlinDea in about the 
same degree through the gresler part Kwrnpnii^ 
of life \ the same gUes therefore will <m* m> auw 
continiie to afford precisclj the same *"'*^"*' 
assistance, and U is a commoa, and often deplorable 
mistake, heedlessly to change for a deeper couca- 
vity. It is tme, in the first using, that ihe next 
higher nnmher wonld afford clearer vision ; but 
in the long ran, No. 1 or 2, aboat tie eariiest 
employed, will furnish the best sight frequently 
throngli a score and a half of yeara. Near-sigiited 
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persons should not wear spectacles constantly ; 
when worn for a considerable time, the patient 
does not see so well — but this is only temporary. 
A distinguished author * recommends persons who 
Dr. Kitchener's ^^^ cxtrcmely short-sighted, in order 
suggestion. to prcvcnt the necessity of stooping in 
writing, reading, music, &c.j to use glasses with 
• very shallow concaves, just suflScient to enable 
them to see the objects required, at the same dis- 
tance with other persons. For distant objects he 

suggests the use of a small opera-glass, which, hav- 
ing an adjustible focus, is better than any single 
concave, because it can be exactly adjusted to the 
various distances. 



ACQUIRED NEAK-SIGHTEDNESS. 

Acquired near-sightedness is frequently produced 
by the close application of the eyes of persons who 
have found it necessary to resort to glasses on 
account of their age. The discovery of this impedi- 
ment to progress, and the desire not to be hindered 
it in their work, induces the use of glasses of higher 

* Dr. Kitchener. 
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power, ■whicli surely aggnivatcB tliis 
morbid condition. At firut, it is a mere 
habit, but little by little, the patieut is obliged to 
bring objecta nearer and nearer to his eyes. Tlio 
progress of eliortening is elnw and almost iiinierceji- 
tible. Objecta at length lose their disliuclnt-i^. A 
mist appears to surround the objcets of vision. 
This condition of thinge is brought p „,„„,„,, 
about in the manner in whicb moat .igi.irducM cma- 
ease& of near-Biglitedneas are produced. '"" °"' 
As has been before remarked, cliildren, in conse- 
quence of the carelessness of tlicir parents, con- 
tract tliu habit, which it is very easy to prevent by 
a little strict attention. Two cases have come 
under my observation recently of feeble little girls, 
TvhoBO vision was deranged by excessive study ; the 
one had become shortr^ighied, aud the otlier king- 
sigbtetl : opposite conditions arising from the same 
cause and from the same management. Kear- 
Bighted people may considerably increase their focal 
distance by practice. Relief is afforded, and a cure 
frequently efiected, by a cessation fi-om labor, or its 
frequent interruption, removing objects 
gradually at a little greater distance, 
beddes bathing the eyes in cold water, &c. 



It is a form of acquired near^iglitediiess, that 
enables aged people soiuetmes to sec without 
Ho« ni.i iKflpio g'asses, after having worn thera for a 
uirowi.it KiwuM. considerable period; it is not suscepti- 
lile of explanation. Tlie newly-aeqnired power of 
vision is generally feeble, and the object requires 
to be held very closely to the eyes. There is a 
vai'iety of acqiiired near-sigbtedness, which, unless 
properly treated, is followed by the most lauionta- 
b!c circumstances. It oftoncet occurs in young 
persons between tbe ages of 13 and 18. It super- 
venes upon a condition of feeble vision, 
of ncer-sieiiiort. and is frequently caused by assiduous 
""^ employment, and by placing objects 

too near the eyes. The patient perceives bis sight 
sliorteniiig, and tlie nse of the eyes produces fatigue 
and pain ; and there is a sense of pressure upon 
the ball. Tlicre appears before liis eyes a dark veil 
or cloud, and he is obliged to interrupt his employ- 
ment, to look away from his work, and permit the 
sight gradiially to return. He distinguishes objocta 
at a distance less distinctly ; and to look at them 
intently distresses him. Tliis form of disease re- 
quires absolute cessation from labor, avoidance of 
glasses of every kind, and early application for 
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advice to a competent phjaician. This is alwaje a 
serious disease, and, if not relieved, may reealt in 
tlie loss of useful vision. Witli regard to botlj 
forms of acquired short-si ghtodness alluded to, tlio 
nse of glasses, eo far fi-om doing good, grva.i\y ag- 
gravates the disorder. Tlieir use seriouslj couipli- 
catea the case, and renders treatment difficult, and 
the result doubtful. 

That ftinu of neai'-sigliledne.s3 which is produced 
hy close application to busineaa, reading, writing, 
making microscopic observations, drawing plaus, 
engraving or atitehing — which is char- 
acterized by the appearance of blact 
spots or motes before the eye, as well as a gradual 
sUorteiuiig of sight — ^is generally increased by the 
use of any kind of glasses. Change of business, 
country air and exercise, and a cultivation of the 
habit of looking at distant objects, is the only course 
to be pursued. 

Short-sightedness ia sometimee an evidence of 
disease, especially when it occurs and- Ncaf-sieiitEiinMa 
denly in girls about 15 years of age. ' •= "'''''''°" "' 
It has been kuown to be caused by 
worms. Short-sightedness is sometimes a symptom 
of cataract, and when it occurs after childhood, pro- 



fesaiunal advice should always be soiiglit. Gene- 
rally treatment or advice is necessary. Yoimg men 
in France have been known frequently to prodnce 
near-sightedness by tlie use of glasses in order to 
prevent their bcbig drawn uito the army. The 
disease is nnlmown among eavage nations, who 
lead a wandering life, and whose vision is only 
KeM-jighieJneM on. ^^cctcd to distant objccts. Mauy a 
feaovB Is »vsE« na- man has been kept at the jewellers' 
""*■ bench withont chance of recovery, 

becoming constantly worse, while, as a sailor or an 
agriculturist, he would have enjoyed high health, 
and perfect vision. 

Primitive long-sightedness is a general rule among 
all human beings ; and the power of long or short 
Bight, depends in a very high degree upon the man- 
ner in which the eyes ai-e employed. It is even 
said — though not with truth — tliat savages lose the 
power of discerning small objects, on account of 
their habits of inattention, except to those which 
are large and distant. 

Seamen, hnnters and travellei's acquire vei-y great 
power of long sight by habit, and farmers are very 
rarely shortrsightod. Wlien on the other hand 
necessity or inclination obliges the aight to be ex- 
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ercised a^daonslj- apoii suwll imd Dear objects, tJie 
ejes accomiDodate tLcmselres to these distances, 
aad tlie sight becomes sJioncnvd. TJiifi oft«n ap- 
pears, as before said, at a verv earlv age. KcfoPO 
the in&nt caa walk,liis very playtliinga oblige liitn, 
in order to see them distinctly, to observe closely. A 
little later at school, tJie smaU print, or 
the fine copy-book, forces hini to inclinu 
his bead forward, so that his eyes approxiinnte tlio 
desk or book. At this early period, while the 
habits of adjustment of die eye are fonning, it is 
only strange tliat by tliis plau of troalnjent lliero 
are not more short-sighled eyes produciid; for 
notwithstanding this abuse of the eyes, short- 
Bightedneas is comparatively rare. Nor lias the 
cfiild less favored by fortune, any better chance. 
He mnst learn to earn sonietliing by tlie tiso of his 
eyes, and at the earliest period is ni^ior/ ..r i°in* 
placed in apprenticeship, where his "«"»*- 
sight is fatigued by minute details : and by very 
weariness of the arms he is forced to briipg objects 
yet nearer to his eyes. This cotirse frequently 
ends in the loss of the faculty of accommodation 
to distant objeete, and the boy becomes near-sighted. 
In a mamifacturing district exami'Ies arc vcrv 



leweiier ^'^l^^'i'^ '^ wliicb an inordinate desire 
vhoiwuiRunnr- to acc[uire wealth, or mistaken duty, 
■ib irf- induces men to saerilice their eyesight. 

Two recent cases occur to me as furuishing illustiK- 
tJona. One of a raaii, who, from a boy, had eye- 
sight to tlie liigheet degree of peifectness. He 
conceived the paeaion to become, if possible, rich. 
His trade is that of a jeweller. He denied himself 
the best food ; he worked 16 or 18 hours in tlie 24, 
at chain-making ; in the day-time in a basement, 
in the evening by tlie least expensive light that he 
could procure. He took no recreation, never 
vmsted a penny upon the gratification of any desire 
bnt to become rich. He succeeded. He acqnii-ed 
all tliat he dreamed of, but now gropes about, still 
a young man, purblind, his compass of vision but 
a i'ow feet, and his sight greatly enfeebled. How 
dearly has ho " paid for the whistle," 
He could have gained a competence 
and saved hie eyes. If he had spent more in recre- 
ation, and been content not to have Ciu-ned so 
miicli, he would have heou worth a few thousands 
less and had good eyes still for twenty years. 

A small heap of gold exchanged for the inesti- 
mable privilege of good sight 1 Could a worse 



A bad bargulc 
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liai-gain lie made i In an economic view, the limo 
and money epent in rest, and tlie fee to a compe- 
tent medical adviser, woiiUI Imve been tlic best 
investment that ho could have made lor his unn 
good and that of his family. It is mis- 
taken economy that induces llio labor- 
ing man ever to abstain from seeking advice, even 
if it cost him a email part of the value of his ser- 
vices, during the time that they would he otlicj-^viso 
lost to his family. 

Tlie otlier caae to which I alluded, is tliat of a 
man who fancied that he must " keep the pot boil- 
ing," even if liis eyes suffered. IIo did make a 
living for his family for a few yeare ; tlicu they 
sunk into miserable poverty. If ho 
had earber remitted his efforts, he 
might for years have contrihuted to tlieir sup- 
port and comfort, instead of becyniing a poor, bh'nd 
pauper, separated from his scattered family. 

The resources of art have been made successfully 
to supply the want of adaptation be- 
tween the refractive powers of the 
eyes, and the situation and firm of tlie retina, 
which is the cause of near sight. By the aid of 
concave glasses, as boforesaid, near-siglited per- 
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sons are able to see as well as those who have no 
such infirmity. They render the parallel rays di- 
vergent, and divergent rays still more divergent ; 
thereby causing the picture to be thrown upon tlie 
retina, instead of being before it ; thus short-sighted 
persons are enabled to see distant objects.* 

* For the Illustration of this point, see diagram No. YII., Chapter X., on 
Giasses. 
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DcEiNG the best period of life, with regard to 
eyeaight, and the period of the greatest mental juid 
phyaical activilj, the eye is subject to oim«.ofiii«»sed 
various disorders and accidents; many ''"'■ 

of which are of an avoidable natnro, which Ciire 
and foresight might present. The development of 
hereditary tendencies, feebleness of constltotion, 
the effects of disease, are among the remote eaiisea, 
while overwork or accident usually Hortaiuny ten- 
famish the exciting canees. Many aenoieo. 
persons inherit a scrofulous constitution, which so 
influences every organ of the body, as to debilitate 
il, and render it liable t^ give ont, if severely used. 
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Scrofulous lonni. Tli'B class Euffer with regard to their 
•""""^ eyes in childiiood, during the period 
of teething; also from the eruptive dieeasea of 
early life ; and in yonth, from the first essay to nse 
them diligently in the progress of education. In 
middle active lil'e, the eyes of these subjects are 
most apt to suffer from overwork. The occtirreiice 
of this condition often clianges their prospects and 
KBVwuot rsiiBreof materially affects their happiness and 

ttie eyeiight. prosperity. To early distinguish the 
coming on of this condition, and anticipate it by 
pnidcnt measiirpB, is a most material point, and 
will be carefully considered in the chapter on the 
Bulijeet of overwork. 

Literary men are very apt to fall into the prac- 
Wh7 Bgihon i<iH tice of tising night for their labors, 

uioir eTtflight. jnEtoad of day, because they are less 
liable to intemiption at that period. According to 
the doctrine of Hufelin, tliia is a gi-eat mistaJie, 
and it is done at the expense of drawing heavily 
upon the material of life, and of per- 
manently impairing ita physical pow- 
era. It is undoubtedly an unwise course with 
regard to the eyesight, fcud affords very often a 
reason for its early failure. Many a one has spent 
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t ytmt» of Ub life in accamnlsmi^ ti 
aud acqniring tte IuIhIs ct mitit^, m order 1 
preparv a iroi^ tInU donld redoond tn fats c 
and be useful to Lis genefstioii ; hot, alic 1 
jnst fitted to perform the dutr fur vUicb he lie 
been jireparing- — hx ihv Uulare of his ejes^bt 
can accomplish it oolj br the alow wcirit of amai»-l 
aensLs or devote bimf«lf lo other pni«uits. JJa<i I 
he labored onlr by daylight, a&d dnring 
fewer hoiira conlinuonslr, he might 
have preserved his eyesight and sci»inplishL>d Uio 
object of his ambition. The reason of this will 
sp{>ear when we come to consider the subject of 
light, and the inflnence nf artificial light upon ihc 
cooficrvation of eyesight. In considering tJiat eub- 
jec(, it will moreover be apparent, that cure emnigh 
I is not exercised with regard to Ilio quantity itnd 
quttlity of the artificial Ught usually oinployed. 
In our large cilie^ the consfrucrion of couiiliiig- 
I rooiRB in the rear of warehoiiecs, in sncli n 
manner, tliat (lie only light thrown upon tlie dcsic 
I 16 rofiected from the painted or white was! loi J wall 
[ of a neighboring building, a few feet |r„i(,(„[.o„,„ing- 
I diBtaut, even involving the necessity ">"«». 
I for the constant nse of gits, fiiniish vxciting 



causes for llie decay of eyesight, and .ire probably 
tlie cause of more mischief than would be ordina- 
rily credited. ludeed, during the period of active 
seeing, all men are disposed to believe their facility 
siHhi hEiieved a '" ^''^ particular, a life-gift, and are 
lifc-Bin. not easily pereuaded, vphile they suffer 
no inconvenience, tliat there will be any limit to 
tlii8_ enjoyment. The position of the dest in the 
ofiice, the counting-room, or the clergyman's study, 
cierEjman'o 's a matter of importance, and often con- 
.ludj. tiibutes to produce fceblenesa of vision. 

Tile clergyman or the book-keeper should, if possi- 
ble, occasionally change his desk or place of writing, 
and the light sliould fall upon it somewhat from 
above, li Bbonlil not he placed in a dark part of 
the room, nor should the light upon it be too 
intense. 

The situation of workshops upon the rear of lots 
in our large towns, with insufEcient light, low ceil- 
iugs, and cramped apartments, frequently fm-nisbea 
MMbanic' ^op. '^'^"s^s for the early failure of the eye- 
sight. "Worksbops ebould be large, the 
ceiling be high, and there should be no lack of 
.ight. Tlie fumes of carbonic acid gas, distributed 
in an apartment, not only aftcct the healtli, but, 
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iiave a direct influence npfm 

, wbcre charcoal is mncfa oaed, 
and in all workshcrps where this gas is ***" 

. eliminated, great care eIiooM I>o obeerred, in older 
I to secure x^erfcct rentilatiou. Man was made to 
breathe oxjgen ; of Uiis, tctt few 
apartments fnmieh a siiffi«ent sajiply 
for perfect health ; of hydrogen, which is deluteri- 
Loua, and nitrogen, which ie negative, be has enoagh. 
IFrom childhood to age, exercise in o^,™,,,^ 
f the open ontdoor atniogphere, or its "^ »"■ •»- 
r free admission, is a necessary condition of Lealth- 
s. Tlie eyes, in common with 
ie rest of the body, often suffer for the 
want of it. The gasb'ghts employed in workshops 
IcoDBnme so much oxygen, that if the supply is 
Himited, there is less for the snpport of 

I . ' > 1 OuUibU. 

Pthe workuian whoee tune is there spent. 
[ An English writer says, "Among a large number of 
I men who worked in eapacions miventilated apart- 
I meiits lighted with gas, not one in seven Lad sound 
■eyes." I tliink I liave sufficient evidence to iudiice 
he belief that ophthalmias have increased in conse- - 
bnence of tlie introduction of gas into our dwel- 



Tlie arrangement of tlie light in cliarcbeB, thea- 
tres, and asB emhiy -rooms ; tlie destruction of the 
oxjgen in consei^uence of its conaiimption by the 
Lighupgof assembly, and by the numeroas gaa- 
ehorehMuifl lights ', as Well as the necessity, in 
order to see the speaker, of facing a 
bright glaring light, are seriona causes of derange- 
ment of the eyesight. Our pubhc rooms shoidd all 
have higher ceilings, be better ventilated, and the 
light 80 arranged tliat the eyea of the audience are 
not exposed to its glare. It would be very easy to 
ahade the pulpit-lights, so that the 
speaker conld have the light on his manu- 
script, and still his auditory be relieved from looking 
it directly iu the face during Ihe whole period of eer- 
vice. When more care is taken to make chnrchea 
healthy places, in which to collect large congrega- 
tions, to give them air to breathe as well as places to 
sit, glai-ing white walls, glass so stained as to tint ob- 
jects with every hue contained in the rainbow, and 
gas-hghts so placed as to glare naked in the eyes of 
the worBhippors, will bo among those things which 
have taken tlieir places among the recollections of 
the past. The lights should be provided with globes 
of bine tint, the walls should be of a dark color, and 
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iaeide Bhades be provided for the long BtaJned-gluss 
windows. Churclies are frequently made oimrob* im 
too dark and prison-like in the day-time ; ■J"*, 

tiiis 13 an evil thing to ayesiglit in another direc- 
tion. Tlieae errors ehould be avoided, for the 
class whose eyes are feeble and sensitive is very 
large, and new accessions are daily being made to 
it. None can be sure that a few weeks may not 
find tliem in that list. To all who are not untimely 
cnt off there will snrely come a time when "thoao 
that look out of the windows shall be darkened." 

Sudden changes from darkness to bright light, and 
from the light to darkness, are nndesir- 
ablo and injurious. To avoid tliis, Eiist- 
ern people anoint the I.ishes with a pigment made 
of antimony and oil ; and Arctic voyagere, by con- 
trivances, by means of which they look iu[„^biiiiiiM of 
through a small aperture, prevent their Noniern regionj. 
eyes from receiving the full rays of Ught, It is a 
well-known fact (and tliere are many more facta 
which illustrate the same point), that at the sack of 
the Easfile in France in 1787, the siglit 
of prisoners was totally destroyed by flusiue- 
heing suddenly introduced to the blaze of a meri- 
dian sun. Galen Rays, that Dionysins the tyninC 



1I1..1.JS1U8 ui8 f'f SyracusQ used to bring prisouers from 
''^'■°"'' dark duugeons into a brilliantly-ligbtcd 
room, the effect of wliich was to produce imme- 
diiire blindness. Tbe practice of keeping living 
rooms co:j8tantlj dark, is bad. Ligbt ia a nalural 
stimulus to the ere, wbicli requires it. 

LIglit nesenasry. 

The remiing by imperfect liglit, of novels 

finelj printed on bad paper, doiible-coliimn books, 

and diamond Bibles, is a verv perni- 

DliBond Bible. 

ciouB practice. 

The habitual use of intoxicating drinks, from 
iaio»icjiiiBB the poor wretch who imbibes his mis- 

'■^"'^ erabie whisky to the " bon vivant " 
who luxuriates in his imported wines and high- 
priced brandies, produces ophthalmia now, as in 
the days when Solomon proposed the question, 
" Who have redness of eyes V The recorded reply, 
"They that tarry long at tlie wine," is verified by 
the observation of every man wlio has taken any 
pains to observe. Tliere are several forms of oph- 
thalmia which spring directly from this cause, and 
which teetotalism only will cure. The opposite 
condition of things is, however, oftener 

[.WnB too poor. 

a canse of derangement of vision. A 
\-L'ry large number of cases of feeble sight are occa- 
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sioned hy a debilitated condttiou of flie system, and 
arc relieved by bringing it tip to par. Some cases 
of iiiflatnination of tlio eje would be greatly aggra- 
vated by a glass of porter, and for otiicrs, not appar- 
ently^ very different, it would prove a valnable 
remedy. On tbis eubjeet tlio o]>btlmlTnic surgooii 
is called upon to discriminate very cai'd'uUy, and 
advise witb mucb deliberation. 

"Women over thirty, and who liave bud several 
cLildren, and ' frequently those who 
have niu'sed them long, complain oi" 
feebleness and failure of eyesight. It becomes 
painful to use tlie eyes ; motes and specks appear 
before the eyes, and there is frequently dimnesa 
of vision. This ia more Jikely to occur, if, in addi- 
tion to pi-olonged or over lactation, there is super- 
added want of rest at night, and niiduo anxiety. 
Tliis state of tilings calls for giving up nuraing, and 
good medical advice. 

The incessant use of the cigai- sometimes proves 
an exciting cause of irritation of tlie 
eye. It is occasioned by the smoke, 
and if there ia no other cause, it is relieved by the 
Bubstitotion of the pipe. Tobacco, 

Onr-"- 

howover, produces other and graver 
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diseases of the eye than the mere injury produced 
hy the ainoke, mainly by its effect upon the nervous 
system generally, and directly upon the nervous 
stnictnre of the eye. It is, however, the most pop- 
nlar plant in t!io worlil, and will probaLly bo cou- 
tinne to be. If tobacco must be used, tlie form of 
the cigar is the most injimous of all others in which 
it 18 employed. Tiie cigar, Bays an eminent chem- 
ist, especially if smoked to the end, discharges into 
the mouth everything that is produced by tlie com- 
bustion ; and the more rapidly tlie leaf burns and 
the smoke is inhaled, the greater is the quantity of 
poisonous matter imbibed ; and that finally, when 
tlie ealiva is retained, the nervons system of the 
Bmoker receives the fullest effect of all the three 
narcotic ingredients which it contains. It may be 
thus accomitod for that the end of the 
cigar is said to bo in favor among in- 
veterate smokers. The chewer and snuffer of to- 
bacco escape the poisonous oil. From the manner 
in which the cigar is manufactured, it contains 
more of the poison than the tobacco in any other 
form. Tobacco contains a volatile alkali, and an 
empyrenmatic oil. Tlie volatile alkali is bo poison- 
ous, that a eiiigle drop will kill a dog or cat, and is 
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used by the Hottentots for killing snakes : a eingls 
drop being safficieut to prodcce instant an eons death. 
A quarter of an ounce of tobacco contains more tliau 
two grains of lUis poison. Professor Lazars, of 
EilinlmrgL, proves by indisputable lads, some of 
which have come under his own observation, that 
e.%cessive smoking prodiices the most EicminoDat- 
direful consecjnencea — "locallj, by oc- '"*- 

Cfts ion in g cancerous ulcerations about the mouth, 
and congestion of the brain, loss of memory, aniau- 
Tusis, generally omtjinedto ane eye, apoplexy, palsy, 
and even mania." It produces disease of the heart, 
and often seriously affects the nervous system. 

Says a celebrated writer,* in a very recent work 
"I have already had occasion repeatedly to hint 
my suspicion, that one of the narcotico-acrids 
wliich custom has foolishly introduced into common 
use, namely tobacco, is a frequent cause of amau- 
iNjals. A majority of the amaurotic patients, by 
whom I have been consulted, have been in the 
habit of chewing, and stili oftener of smoldne 
tobacco in large quantities," It is difficult, of course, 
to prove that blindnoea is owing to any one particii- 
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lur cause, when, perhaps, several caases favorable 
to its production, have, for a length of time, been 
acting on the individual ; and it is especially diffi- 
cult to trace the operation of a poison, daily 
applied to the body, for years, in such quantities as 
to produce, at a time, only a very small amount of 
deleterious influence — the accumulative effect being 
at last merely the insensibility of a certain set of 
nervous organs. At the same time, we are famil- 
iar with the consequences of minute portions of 
other poisons, which are permitted to operate for a 
length of time on the constitution, such as alcohol, 
opium, lead, arsenic, mercury, etc. ; and we can 
scarcely doubt that a poison so deleterious as 
tobacco must also produce its own peculiar injuri- 
ous effects. 

The essential oil of tobacco is so virulent a poison, 
Essenuai ou of that Small auimals are almost instantly 
tobacco. killed, when wounded by a needle 
dipped in it, or when a few drops of it are let fall 
upon the tongue. Dr. Paris records the case of 
a child, whose death was occasioned by her having 
bwallowed a portion of half-smoked tobacco, which 
was taken from the pipe of her father, and in which 
there no doubt existed a quantity of essential oil, 
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wliich had been separated by tlie act of Biuoking; 
for in the process of smoking, tlie oil is separated, 
and being rendered empyreumatic by heat, is tliua 
applied to the faaces in its most active state. Tiiat 
tlie regular application, in tliis way, of a poison of 
sueli power, perhaps five or six times daily for 
months or years together, sboald at length be pro- 
ductive of serious effects on the nervous system, 
and especially on the hraiii, cannot surely be mat- 
ter of wonder. Indeed, it would be surprising if it 
■were otlierwise, 

Dr. Prout supposes some poisonous principle to 
be developed in certain individnals by Kir«i ont,i>«co 
tobacco. Hence their cachectic looks, "'""' *"'""' 
and the dark, and often greenish yel- 
low tint of their hlood. He believes tobacco to 
llisorder the assimilating funclions in general, but 
particularly the assimilation of the saccharine prin- 
ciple. " It happens with tobacco," says he, " aa 
with deleterions articles of diet; the strong and 
healthy suffer comparatively little, while the weak 
and predisposed to disease fall victims to its poison- 
ous operation. 

In estimating tho bad effects of tobacco, the 
loss of saliva which the use of it, by chewing 



anil smoking, occaaions, must be taken into 
sccouat," 

This eminent author, who, if he has a peer, has 
ri»»odi««J» no superior, in learning ami experi- 

profloouL ence, in relation to diseaaea of tlie eye, 
after detailing a case of amaurosis wliich waa 
treated in his hospital at Glasgow, produced by 
tobacco in a person unaccuatomed to its use, re- 
marks, " Such is an instance of acute amaurosis 
fi-om tobacco ; chronic cases may be met with every 
day at any eye infirmary, generally in that stage in 
which tliere is reason to suppose the retina and 
optic nerve to be more or leas in a state of atrophy. 

One of the best proofs of tobacco being a cause 
of anianrosis is iu the great improvement of vision 
— sometimes complete restoration — which ensues 
on giving up the use of this poison. A man hav- 
ing called on me, who was rapidly becoming blind, 
1 explained to hira that the cause waa the smoking 
of tobacco, and seriously advised him to drop it. 
He returned some months after, in great spirits, so 
well that Lq was able to I'ead. My advice had pro- 
duced a deep impressiim on his mind ; he had used 



ciorioiriug no medicine, but had from that hour 
K OIL renounced tobacco, and came to thank 
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mi3. Such a. ease is rare ; so wedded aie tliose who 
use tobacco to ita indolgence, tliat it may literally 
be said tliat tliey would rather smoke than see. 
To attempt to cure i)y medical means the amaurosis 
of such persons, while they persbt in subject- 
ing themselves to the canee of the disease, ia 
idlo." 

Mr. Widdifield of Boston, one of a venerable 
trio, who, with the senior Mr. Pike of Ifew Tork, 
and Mr. McAllister of Piiiladelphia, for nearly 
a half century, Lave enjoyed deservedly high 
reputation as opticians — remarked to me a few 
days ago, that since the increase of foreign popula- 
tion in Boston within a few years, Le had seen 
a much larger number of cases of iam„„g|^irtj, 
amaurosis. He says, moreover, that of tauurs. 
those who fell under liis observation, many were 
Irish tailors, and, witJiout exception, were addicted 
to smoking, and lived in small apartments, com- 
pletely filled with tobacco-smoke, the 
very air being saturated with the per- 
fume. Tile high, temperature of the apartments, 
and the entire want of ventilation, probably con- 
tributed to this result. 

An interesting article has been recently pub- 
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Nicounc expert. Ushed on the habit of tobacco -smoking, 
ments. and poisoning by nicotine. Among 
the facts there mentioned, are experiments insti- 
tuted by M. Malapert, a pharmacien, of Poitiers. 
His intention was to ascertain the exact quantity 
of nicotine absorbed by smokers, in proportion to 
tlie weight of tobacco consumed. 

Tlie apparatus used consisted of a stone-jar, in 
which the tobacco was made to burn, connected 
with a series of bottles communicating by tubes. 
Tlie bottles were either empty, or contained some 
wator, mixed with a little sulphuric acid. From a 
few experiments, it was found that, in the smoke 
of tobacco extracted by inspiration, there is ten 
per cent, nicotine. Thus, a man who smokes a 
cigar of the weight of seventy grains, receives in 
his mouth seven grains of nicotine, mixed with a 
little watery vapor, tar, empyreumatic oil, &c. 
Although a large portion of this nicotine is rejected, 
both by the smoke puffed from the mouth, and by 
the saliva, a portion of it is, nevertheless, taken up 
by the vessels of the buccal and laryngeal mucous 
membrane, circulated with the blood, and acts upon 
the brain. "With those unaccustomed to the use of 
tobacco, the nicotine, when in contact with the 
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latter organ, produces vertigo, nausea, lieadaclic, 
and BOinnoIcince ; while habitual smoltera are 
merely thrown into a ?tato of excitement, similar 
to that produced by moderate quantities of wine or 
tea. 

"Froia further investigation it was found tliat the 
drier the tobacco, tlie less nicotine reaches the 
mouth, A very dry cigar, while burning, yields a 
very small amount of wateiy vapor ; the smoks 
cools rapidly, and allows the condensation of the 
nicotine before it reaches the uioiilh. Hence it 
coincs, that the iirst half of a cigar 9int>Jtes more 
mildly than tlie second, in which a certain amonnt 
of condensed wateiy "vapor and nicotine, freed by 
the first half, are deposited. The sanio remark 
applies to smoting tobacco in pipes; and if 
smokers were prudent, tliey would never consume 
but half a cigar or pipe, and tJirow away the other, 
Smoking through water, or with long tubes and 
small howls, is also a precaution which should not 
be neglected,* 

"Whllo quoting this paragraph, 1 have been 
called to lay down my pen and advise a young 
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use, but ivitliout efi'cct; its consiimption has con- 
stant! j increased. 

King James thus closed Iiis celebrated tempe- 
rance essaj against its nse in liia day : " Have 
you not reason, tlien, to bo ashamed, and to for- 
Hnf jbbos'* beare this filthie noseltie, bo basely 
counior biasi. grounded, 80 foolislily received, and bo 
grossly mistaken in the right use thereof J * * * * 
A custonie loatbcsomo to the eye, hateful to the 
noso, harmful to the brain, dangerous to tlic lungs, 
and in the blacke, stinking fume thereof, nearest 
resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of tho jut 
that 18 bottomlossc," 

The modern plan of building houses with the 
parlor windows to the floor, unless the light is par- 
tially Bubdned by the use of curtains, proves inju- 
rious by strong-reflected light being thrown in 
from the pavement, or a surface of snow. It is 
important that apartments should neither be too 
dark, nor again, too' light ; of two evils the latter 
is the least. The eye endures better direct, tlian 
reflected light. 

Derangements of the digestive oj'gans freq^uently 
produce disturbance of vision. They 

DiTTfpala. 

ai'e, lor the most part, however, tem- 
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poraiy. Some confirm (id dyspeptics, ospecially 
those who have reached the point of hypochondi'ia, 
80 called, are tormented with spectral illusions. 
Specs, motes, threads, scintillations of 
light, and nneq^nal vision, freqnenlly 
attend disorders of this class. These inotea and 
specs have been observed by most people at some 
time in their lives. 

Frequently tlie most serious organic diseases of 
the eye are resembled, and patients are soraetinios 
treated for disease of the retina, when they merely 
require dieting. A case has just passed from my 
observation which presented most of the sjmptoma 
of amaurosis, one of the gravest maladies to which 
the eye can be subject. By obtaining control of 
the habits and diet of tJie patient, I have liad the 
gratification to see her recover, without a single 
medical prescription. Most persons Amunnm. rinra- 
aro aware that wbeu they have eaten '""^■ 

an indigestible article, which is distressing them, or 
they are said " to be bilious " — ^to use the popular 
term — the eyes frequently ache and are in a condi- 
tion nnfit for nse. Though ordinarily this feeling 
Boon passes away, it is easy to conceive that it would 
lie likely to linger in some cases when the diseased 
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condition was prolonged, and produce sometimes 
serious results. 

Man is somewhat like an old carriage, which will 

How man wears g^^® ^^^^ somewherc in process of time, 
""^- and this disability is* usually manifest 

in those parts which come into the most active use. 
If the eyes have been from childhood continuously 
emploj'ed, they will often, if abused, be among the 
first organs to fail. 



EVIDENCE OF THE NATURAL FAILURE OF EYE-SIGHT. 

With the first grey hair which betokens that 
the meridian of life is reached — that the hill is 
ascended — that soon the descent must begin — there 
is a slightly evident change in the visual faculties. 
That eye which for forty years has never failed to 
observe accurately, whether the distance were long 
or short ; that organ upon which such entire depen- 
dence has been placed, has evidently seen its best 
days ; and indications are furnished that its period 
of greatest activity will soon pass away. The con- 
viction is usually unwelcome, and the evidence is 
frequently resisted most strenuously. Sometimes 
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the aid of glasses is refused, becanse it advertises tlie 
uiiwulcoine fact, and iujury ia suffered on account 
iif tlio neglect. There is an altoratiuu in,yi,,e,iBU 
in the refractive powers of the ejee, f»'n- 

owing to a tendency in the cornea and the cry* 
talline lens, to flatten ; or the want of eqiiilibriuin 
ill some portion of tho visual apparatus. Tlio exact 
change cannot be explained, but when we consider 
that tlio difference of an infinitesimal fraction of 
a line in any one of the numerous curved surfaces, 
or a slight difference in the density of the humors, 
would confuse the eight, we are filled with won- 
der, and while we admire the shill of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we cannot but be surprised that the 
absorption and change of middle life does not mora 
seriously affect the sight. Tliia equilibrium is not 
disturbed till the evening of life draws on, w^ien 
the changes in the muscular and fatty appfnda"P3 
of the eye, undoubtedly contribute to the produc- 
tion of defective vision. 

This period having arrived, at which constitu 
tional changes occur, and which, however, reluc- 
tantly admitted, proclaim advancing age, it is 
observed that in order to read a fine print, tlic bi'ok 
or paper is removed farther from the eyes than lias 
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been tlie cuHtoiii heretufoi-L^ More liglit is neces- 
sary, and in looking at a near object 
the sight becomes confused ; the let- 
ters run together and seem doubled, and there 
uppeara a sort of foj; between tlje eje and the 
object observed. And furthermore, as facetiously 
observed by another, " By candle-ligbt you catch 
yourself holUiug yOur book close behind the candle, 
and yon begin to admire the ingenuity of that gen- 
tleman who invented sniiiFers." As life advances, 
there is a diminished activity in all the functions. 
Analagons to this is the loss, to some extent, of the 
adjusting power. The eye tires on looking at near 
objects. The organ, in a stats of perfect indolent 
vision, is adapted to distant objects, and views them 
without effort or fatigue. The person who ordina- 
rily read at twelve or fourteen inches is obliged to 
hold the book two feet, or further, perhaps ; and 
the act of threading a needle, or reading a fine 
HMuit of peraiBi- print, requires increased light, and is 
iiDnii In use. almost impossible. Persistence indn- 
ces pain about the brows and forehead. This is the 
period of life at wliich cataract and other diseases 
manifest themselves. For this reason persons 
should be quite sure that their failing sight is 
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owirig lo natural causes before tlioy resort tu glasses. 
If the sight fails from any cause, Uie general iiu- 
pr^sion b that glasses are required, 
and will remedy the evil ; they are 
therefore freqneutly resoi-ted to unadvisedly. 

It is couimonly at tho ayo of about 45 that we 
discover that we see objects less perfectly, espe- 
cially by artiiicial light. Heading sinall print, 
nibbing a pen, threading a needle, becomes some- 
what difficult. Tery minute objects become 
obsciiro, as if seen llirougb a mist, or run into one 
another. The few who can read by candle-light, 
quite as well, after tlio age of 40, as they could 
before, will find that there is a degree of shortness 
ill the sight of one or both eyes, which give tliem 
this advantage. One eye is freqnent'y short- 
sighted, and tho other possesses ordinary vision. 
Usually, persons who require glasses to see at 
short distances, see well at long distances without 
the aid of glasses, though this is not always the 
case. 

Decay of sight, instead of coming on gradually, 
as is usually the case, may occur suddenly. But 
this makes no difference unless it occiire during 
the earlier years of life, when it is a symptom of 
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eerioua disease, and calls for surgical advice, which 
ehonid be sought for without loss of tiino. Provi- 
dence has kindly ordered that this, the natural limit 
of man's active life, Bhould be extended by the 
ingenuity of man, which has devised and perfected 
a remedy that admirably accomplisliea this purpose. 
But there is a strong dlsinelinatioii to admit the tact, 
and proclaim to all that the limit is reached, by 
adopting glasses. This is more especially the case 
among our female population. Says one, writing 
on this subject, "The sun of our animal existence 
has been wisely ordained to travel at so slow a rate 
that his prcgresa is almost imperceptible, and so 
ardently do we love to bask in bis rays, that when 
time wliispora to na he has passed tlie meridian, wo 
vainly endeavor to persuade ourselves that we 
have mistaken the point of his culmination," How- 
ever, wlien the eye begins to fail, and we cannot see 
to read or write without discomfort, it is unwise and 
udtIsc M ttfmin Unreasonable to refrain from availing 
ftonigiassM. ourselves of so valnable a discovery. 
Age, affecting the alertness of youth, is no less un- 
seemly than youth pretending to the sagacity of age. 
Wliat others think about our age is far less impor- 
tant tlian the opi»ortnnity to employ our time, and 
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extend our usefulness. It 13 a popular nrttion that 
the use of glasses injureB the eyes. This is undoubt- 
edly true, unless those of a proper kind are em- 
ployed, that 19, those which afl'ord just so much 
aseistanco to the eye as enables it to see without 
fatigue and ?k/ more. It is better that the power 
aliould be not quite sufficient, tlian a umuiijiow«i 
little too great. The belief that glasses iwof pMs^biB. 
must always be worn, if the habit is once com- 
menced, induces many to refrain from their use. 
This is usnally ti'ue ; but it is bettor to submit with 
a good grace to an affliction which cannot bo 
averted, and enjoy the hours of comfort and 
rational enjoyment, which, but tor this appliance, 
inuat be lost. 

A medical gentleman in New York recently 
related to me a case which was regarded one of 
disease, in which a lady found herself unable to 
use her eyes without pain, or see without an indis- 
tinct vision, and the occuiTence of motee, and 
specks, and flashes of light. Having obtained 
glasses of a suitable description, she was entirely 
relieved. She regarded her&elf as becoming blind. 
Literai-y people often become alarmed unnecea- 
sarily on account of derangements prc^uced by tlio 



Meglect to employ gliisses, wiiea natural changes 
mdicate tlieir necessity. 



Notwithstanding tliat the sitaation of tha eye 18 
NaiQTBi dctencM Gxyosed, it IB Hot ss h'ahle, as would !)0 

of ibB Dje. expeeted, to accident. Placed hy uatiiro 
in a bony cavity prepared for its reception, sunken 
below the external sariace, any missile of considur- 
ahlo size would strike the ridge of tliat cavity rather 
tlian the organ itself. It is moreover surrounded 
hy natural defences. Upon the hrow, wliieh pro- 
jects somewhat over the organ, there ia placed a 
heavy growth of hair, which prevents perspirable 
matter from rnnning into it; and the lids are 
fringed with delicate lashes, which are in perpetual 
motion, whisking away whatever foreign particles 
have fallen within their reach. If an offending 
particle passes these natural defences, or is diiven 
forcibly into the eye, there is almost intuitively a 
considerable amount of fluid secreted instantly, 
which usually washes out the inti-uder; unless it 
Sag obtained a lodgment underneath the folds of 
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the lid, or lias penetrated the ball. Sparks trom a 
locomotive ofteu become entangled locokouvb 
beneath tlie folds of tlie lid, and require Bp»rka, 

to be removed with cai-o. Brass and iron-workera , 
eepecially turners and filora, are apt to get what is 
called "a fire in the eye." The cm- 

Fln In llie eire. 

plojer, or tlie foreman in the shop, 
nsnally has some tact in removing them; butunlesa 
done readily, it ie best to seek immediately surgi- 
cal assistance. Tliey cannot be allowed to remain, 
without danger of loss of time at least, if not of 
seiious and protracted inflammation. Annually, 
for several years, I have been in the habit of hav- 
ing perhaps a hundred applications of this kind. 
A little tact, and a good deal of patience, will 
always accomplish the purpose. 



DANGKIt OF PERltnTmG StJBSTANCEB TO EEMAIN IN 
THE I'::YE. 



Mackenzie thus writes in the jonrnals of the 
Glasgow Eye Infirmary, " I could quote 
several lamentable cases, in which a ^^ rtnoTs mi-tsi 
conceited mechanic, having attempted troni the eje. 
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with a common penknife, the removal of foreign 
substances from the cornea, violent inflammation 
followed, resulting in loss of vision." 

K the foreign body be an unignited flying par- 
ticle of iron, and is not removed, but is allowed to 
remain till it becomes oxydized, a permanent brown 
Effect of metauic spcck is produccd, which afterwards 
substances in the produccs a vcry scrious defect of vision. 
^ ^^** Moreover, if not removed, but is left 

to come away of itself, a permanent white scar fre- 
quently remains, which is indelible. In some cases 
sucli substances find their way through the cornea 
into the anterior chamber, producing irreparable 
mischief. 

Various substances inflame the eye by coming in 
contact with it, or, in popular language, " getting 

into the eye." Of this class are gases. 

Gases. 

and minute bodies of various descrip- 
tions, which float in the atmosphere ; also dust, sand, 

or stone, as well as snufi*, pepper, salt. 

Foreign bodies. 

and various chemicals which may be 
accidentally thrown into the eye. 
With regard to the chemicals, there is more 



injury done hy their intentional empirical use, tliau 
by accident. Tlie eye will recover from injuries, 
■wliicli, considering ita delicate Btruc- 
ture, would ordinarily be regai'ded aa ta teaana useir 
' surely fatal I pabliahed in the jour- '""' ''^"^' 
nala, Bome years ago, an account of a caee that 
came under my care, in which molten lead was 
thrown into tJie eye in such quantity as to furnish 
a mould of the cornea; still the secretion of the 
eye was bo promptly thrown out, that the lead was 
rapidly cooled, and no injury ensnod. 
There is on record a similar case which ^^i^^ i^^ ,„ , 
occurred some years ago in London, "i""™ io"> 'i" 
Aniedical fiiendinNewYorkreported 
to me a cafio in which melted iron instead of ■ 
I lead was the offending material, and still no ulti- 
I mate evil resiilted. Punctures may he made into 
■ the eye, and injuries may he received, deranging 
its nervous organization, yet recovery may still he 
accomplislied. In nacase, however, can pain and 
I inflammation be permitted to continue with irapu- 
I nity ; surgical advice should be promptly sought. 
[ The eye is eurrounded by fat. Blows, sometimes, 
I though trifling, or the stings of bees or insects 
iducc great unsiglitHness in consequence of the 
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blood being absorbed into this fat. These casep 
always present an appearance of being much more 
formidable than they really are. They usually 

recover without any injury to the eye. 

Bloodshot eyes. /» • t 

These kinds of accidents cause much 
anxiety to young men who fear the reputation of 
having been engaged in some melee, or young 
ladies whose engagements call them into society. 
Time is the only remedy. This blood must be 
absorbed. The process cannot be much hastened 
by any remedy. 



ARTIFICIAL DISEASE AMONG SOLDIERS. 

It may be well, in order to complete the subject, 
to state that soldiers have been frequently detected 
exciting inflammation of the eyes, by the introduc- 
tion of foreign substances between the lids ; their 
Soldiers' self- objcct bciug to sccurc a discharge or 
infliction. pension. Corrosive sublimate, snuff, 
the juice and ashes of tobacco, bits of woollen or 
cotton, an ointment of cantharides, lunar caustic, 
sulphate of copper, quick-lime, nitric acid, red pre- 
cipitate, common salt, &c., have been known to be 
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employed. In tlie year 1809, three hundred men 
in two English regiments were simultaneously 
affected with ophthalmia. The liealtJiy were 
removed to another station, and every precaution 
was employed without auccesB. Suspicion heing 
aronaed, the inmates of one ward were in tlio night 
suddenly driven into new aceoraraodations, when 
their clothes aud hedding heing exam- (^^^ ^^^^ 
Sued, small parcels of corrosive sabli- -mio used w la- 
mate were discovered, with directions °" 
for its use, and another prescription to counteract 
its effects. The cause being discovered, and the 
supply of the article cut off, two hundred and fifty 
recovered in a very short time. In some cases 
handcufia and tin maaJts have been employed to 
prevent tliis univereal practice, when it occurs in a 
demoralized armv. 



H 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ABTIFIOIAL LIGHT. 

"Yon Ught l8 not daylight.»» 

The direction in which the light falls is of the 
Direction of the highest importance with regard to see- 

light. jjjg ^ith comfort, and without injury 

to the organ. Light should not fall upon the object 
from several directions. It is better to be received 
from one only, and that above. A person reading 
should let the light fall over the shoulder, and not 
directly upon the eye. If not possible to do that, 
a shade should be employed. There is a very neat 

article of japanned tin which for 

Lamp-shades. 

some purposes is better than those made 
of paper. Jewellers and other artisans, who sit in 
front of a light, should not neglect to have it prop- 
erly shaded, so that the light falls upon the object, 
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and the eye is uot forced to ineot it whenever the 
person looks up. The inner snrfaee of 
the shade should not be glossy, and is 
better painted a light blue. 

When tlie eyes are employed for a long time 
upon minute ohiects, highly illnmina- „ , , 

r J 1 a J GDiilLna«Q ate of 

ted hy artificial light, tlio retina is very u.* «* npnn aii- 
liable to become injured. The injury ""•» "''i'"^- 
may be trifling aud transient, if tlie exciting causes 
are at once removed ; Lnt, if continued, blindness 
may, and has often been known to follow. 

The eye was made for white light or daylight. 
Tlie primary colors which combine to jjuflji^n ^i^ 
form daylight are yellow, red, and rs^asons wiiy m 
blue. Each of tlie seven prismatic i"'""^'- 
colors poasesees a degree of refrangibility peculiar 
tf itself, and the undulations of " each are distinct 
as regards number, size, and velocity." Each 
color possesses a heat, also, peculiar to itself. 
Now, as artificial light possesses more red and yel- 
low rays than daylight, it is more fatiguing and 
injurious to the eyea, because the " undulations of 
the red " being the fewest in numher, the greatest 
in length, and attended with the largest amount 
of heat, most forcibly affect the retina. Indeed, 
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the lieat of some kinds of artificial light, in close 
proximity to the head of the student or the artisan, 
is a source of evil. A feeble flame gives out more 
red light than an intense flame. An intense flame 
is better, therefore, not only on account of the 
amount of light, but the quality of that light. A 
light in which red and yellow rays prevail, excites 
the retina, but afterwards produces debility, such 
as follows the use of blue or green glasses. 

Most of the afi*ections of the eye could be 
*« .r ,.u avoided, with care. It is mere habit 

Affections of the ' 

eye can beaToi- that prcvcuts the nicchauic from cover- 
ing the glaring, naked flame before 
which he works. The eye receives the sunlight 
with pleasure, and without harm. In artificial 
light, blue rays are deficient. To remedy this evil, 
glass chimneys are sometimes used, tinged with 
blue. This greatly improves the light. 

Glass chimneys. , 

and makes it more nearly like the 
clear, white, liarmless light of day. The manager 
of a largo establisliment in England, provided the 
boys, who used the blow-pipe, with a pair of blue 
Biow-pipo- spectacles, and it is said to have 
colored glasses, relieved them from the weak eyes to 
which those engaged in that department were for- 
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merly subject, A similar jilan has been BUggCBtetl 
for tlie relief of the gold chain matera. I do not 
*kaow tLat it was ever tiied. There is an inviting 
fiuld open here for the scientific philanthropist, 
which, if explored, and relief discovered for the 
evils of a purblind existence among a clasa of our 
manufaetnring population, and for the poverty and 
helplessness of the old-aged, who are deprived of 
their eyesight — would make the discoverer a real 
benefactor of hia race. In this country there 19 
more intelligence aTnong our workmen, and less 
indifference to inventions which secure immunity 
from disease. In Europe, every invention is apt to 
be regarded by the workman as an insidious 
design to lower wages ; for example, the minor will 
be found at his work with an improved Diivy lamp 
at one side, nnd a blazing candle at in„nBibimy on 
the other. Speak to him about it, and ""^ ""iJwi- 
he will reply, " Their lamps ain't much good — yer 
jest as safe with 'em open," 

Another canse of the injurious effecte of artifi- 
cial light, is the direct and concenti-ated AmBci^ ugw loo 
manner in which it acts on the eyes. c"°ceDt"ied. 
The raya of light fall directly upon the engraving, 
for instance, which is employing the artist, or the 
6* 
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book, or sheet of paper ; it is thence reflected into 
the eyes ; the heat evolved irritating and inflaming 
the delicate coats and lining of the lids. The heat 
of the sun's rays is absorbed to a great extent, be- 
fore it reaches the eyes, by its contact with the 
earth, the atmosphere, and the clouds. 

Another cause of the distress produced by arti- 
Artiflciai light too ^cial light upon the eyes, is, that the 

divergent. pays of light are diverged and not par- 
allel ; consequently the vision is indistinct, while 
the rays of the sun fall in parallel lines. The 
Artificial light unstcadiuess of artificial light is a seri- 
unsteady. q^is cvil to pcrsous of wcak cycs. 
Almost every description of common flame is un- 
steady and wavering. "Who has not felt the relief 
afi'ordcd by the snuffing of a candle ? Currents of 
air, and the nature of combustible materials must 
render it almost impossible to procure a perfectly 
even and steady light. 

Carbonic acid gas is one of the chief products 
of combustion, and when in excess, 

Carbonic acid gas. 

produces drowsiness, difficult breath- 
ing, pain in the head, giddiness, and faintness. 
Carbonic acid gas is given out also in respiration ; 
thus the distress occasioned to many persons of a 
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delicate, iiei'vons Busceptibility, by remaining in 
crowded, LfKilj-ventllatcd, and brilliantly-lighted 
rodius. Tlie effects upon tLo liuraan system are 
most Berions, impairing the bcaltb, principally 
through the medium of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. 

Thia gas has neither color nor smell, aud a per- 
son may bo exposed nnconeciously to its baneful 
influence, and only be aware of its presence by ita 
effects. Tlie student, the meclianic, or the artist, 
who shuts huHself up in a small apart- cafhomc acid gu 
meiit, having, perhaps, a low ceiling, m noaii nwtiu. 
iliy-ventilated, with an anthracite coal-stove, a 
close tireboard, and a brilliant light, may shortly 
produce an atmosphere as deleterious as tliat in a 
crowded theatre at the close of the last act. Tliis 
is probably an often overlooted cause of the failure 
of health and eyesight among those who perform 
much labor by artificial light. 

It is the common product of respii'alion and 
combustion. A pound of oil when burned pro- 
duces nearly three pounds of carbonic oarbonidadidsMi 
acid gas, and a pound of gas, two and '""' P'odm-ed. 
a half pounds of acid. Every cubic foot of gas 
bnmed, produces rather more than a cubic foot of 
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carbonic acid. It is evident, therefore, that if 
many persons are employed in a close room, where 
numerous lights are burning, the amount of carbo- 
nic acid gas produced cannot but be highly delete- 
rious. 

Dr. Arnot says, "that in respiration a man 
draws into his chest, at one time, about twenty 
cubic inches of air, and of that air a fifth part is 
oxygen ; of which, again, there is converted into 
carbonic acid gas, nearly one-half. About fifteen 
inspirations are made in a minute, vitiating, there- 
fore, three hundred cubic inches, or nearly one- 
sixtli of a cubic foot of atmospheric air; but which, 
mixing as it escapes witli several times as much 
pure air, renders unfit for respiration, under ordi- 
cii-cunistances, at least two cubic feet of air per 
minute." It is calculated that the air, directly 
vitiated, amounts to eight hundred cubic feet per 
minute, and that it requires three cubic feet of air 
The want of ven- P^r miuutc to Carry away the insensi- 
tuation. \y]Q perspiration of the skin. It will 
be necessary, therefore, in a room containing seve- 
ral persons, ordinarily L'ghted, to supply as many 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute as there are 
persons in the room. Carbonic acid gas is well 
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tnown to be heavier than coitiinoii ah', and la sup- 
posed to be at the bottom of the aparlment ; but 
the carbonic acid gas of respiration is warmer than 
common air, and is combined with niti'ogcn and 
the vapor of water, botli of which are lighter than 
common air ; bo that in that relation it rises to the 
ceihng, and is distribnted through the apartment. 
If it finds exit at die ceiling, and pnrer air finds 
entrance nearer the floor, no evil ensues. Eut in 
llie crowded, iU-ventilated apartraenta of the poor, 
no attention ia given to the subject; the impnre air 
is permitted to accnmulate, and its Bcrioiia effects 
are seen in midtiform varieties. 

Apoplexy, consumption, nnd that state of mind 
wliich leads to snicide, may be trace- En-Eciaotcariicinio 
ablo to this cause. There are no class "''" ^"■ 
of artisans in tliis country who seem to pay so little 
regard to ventilation as tailors. There may be 
found perhajis a dozen iu the winter season in a 
small room, with a low ceiling, sitting npon a 
board iniderneath a powerful eampbene burner. 
It has no shade. It has a glass only because it will 
not burn wiUiout. The atmosphere of Uic room ie 
stifling aa you enter it from the fresh air. There is 
perceivable strong animal effluvia mingled with 
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the peculiai' condition which is readily recogniz- 
able as the result of the excess of carbonic acid 
gas, and in its effects is almost suffocating. 
From time immemorial, as every coimtry boy 
knows, a tailor's and a shoemaker's 

Mechanics' shops. t i i i i 

shop were the hottest, and the black- 
smith's shop- the coldest in which he ever was 
forced to spend an hour. In the summer, behold 
our tailors, the heat of the room being made 
twenty or thirty degrees higher than the heat out- 
side, by the heat of their bodies and the irons. 
When night approaches, there is superadded all the 
other evils before enmnerated. 

Loss of appetite and general debility, impair- 
Effect upon the nicnt of visiou, lowness of spirits, and 

habits. iiiQ resort to stimulating drinks are the 

natural effect of this mode of life. Printing-offices 
and shoemakers' shops are open to the same 
objections. Tailors and printers suffer as much, 
probably, from the unfavorable condition in which 
they work, as from the miavoidable strain upon 
the eyes. Apartments lighted with common gas 
made from bituminous coal, or resin, should be 
ventilated with especial care. Tliis light has an 
extreme tenacity of combustion. It will burn for 
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a long time in tlie most vitiated atmospbcre, such 
as will estinguiah oil-lamps and candles. There is, 
moreover, always more or less escape of nncon- 
Bnmed gas. Tlie color of common gaslight is yel- 
low, and to define minute objects, it is necessary 
to place them near the light. Professor Farraday 
has constructed an apparatus, by pr„,_ Ferradiy-i 
which the prodacts of combustion are "pp^hm. 
carried away, which results in obtaining a brighter 
light, a cooler space around the lamp, aud prevents 
the vitiation of the atmosphere in tlie apartment. 
Several simpler plans have been devised, and 
eventually, when public attention shall have been 
more generally called to tho subject, and is fnlly 
awake to its importance, some practical plan will 
be demanded, and when snggested, generally 
adopted. 

C0MPAK4TIVB ADVANTAGE OF Tim DIFFERENT IJOHTS 
IN USE. 



Gas made by the combustion of bituminous coal or 
resin fumiehcB the light which is mostly 
used in onr cities, and it is becoming 
every day more and more employed in private 



housfg. Its impure color tries the eyes, liiit still il 
wers an effectual purjiose, aiid i'nrnisliee aliout 
as good a light as any wliicli is generally avail- 
able. 

However, a large amount of heat and carbonic 
1 acid gas is evolved from It. Of fJie different 
I ■variety uf bui'uere which are employed, those 
iiioetly used are the cockspui-, in 
which the gas issues from a small 
I hole; the batswing, in which it issues through 
I a fine saw-cut; and the argand variety, from 
I which the gas issues in a circle from small jets, 
[ forming a tube of flame, and arranged for the 
I application of a chimney. Tlie last excels all otbers 
I in brightness and steadiness of flame. A four-inch 
I pipe will supply burners sufficient to equal tlio 
I blaze of 2,000 mould candles. Camphene obtained 
from the distillation of turpentine, is 
objectionablo on account of its very 
I brilliancy. Doctor Ure says of one variety of 
Icampheno lamps, that "when buraing with its 
■ "atmost brilliancy, it omits a light equal to vt^ry 
rly twelve wax or sperm candles of three or 
Ifour to the pouud." This brilliancy, and the 
■elieapness of the light, makes it valuable for illu- 
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minftdng large apartments, bat it is too stimulating 
a Hgbt for reading or writiog. The ordinair gas, 
if properly managed, afiords a good liglit. 'Wlicn 
surromided bj a shade, enamelled with white 
on the inner surfaee, too strong a light may he 
thrown upon the page or paper. Tlie employment 
of a too brilliant light for the purpose gji^, nr nwo- 
of stndy, blnnts tlio sensibility of the ""' "«•"■ 
retina almost imperceptibly, and sudden impair- 
ment of the vision is tlie first symptom tliat 
awakens anxiety. Very strong light makes ordi- 
nary' light insufficient, in the same way that too 
rapid increase in the power of spectacles annilit- 
lates the efFect of the lower numbers. 

"With regard to bnrning-fluid and camplicne, 
unless some way can bo devised to 
render them safe, after the shocking 
casnalties that have occurred in consequence of 
their use, no prudent family will employ theiu. 
Their inflammable qualify alone, if iJiere was no 
probability of explosion, makes them very dange* 
rous subEtancea to be nsed by Indies or cliil Jron, who 
weai-, for the most part, clothing of" combuatihlo 
materials. In order to. get a safe artificial liglit, 

Ml something new shall bii discovo 
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OU and candles ^^^ ^*^® ^^^ ^® facilities of gaS, 

must return to tlie less-cleanly oil and 
candles. With regard to the relative cheapness 
^^ ^^^^se articles, Dr. Ure has given the following 
comparatiTe table; tlic firet being the cheapest, 

and the proportionate price gradually 



«xp«nae. 



increiisincr •_ 



Whale oil burned in a hot-oil lamp, 
Sperm oil in a carecl or mechanical lamp, 
Sperm oil in a hot-oil lamp, 
Common oil in a hot-oil lamp, 
Mould tallow candles. 
Stearic acid candles. 
Spermaceti candles. 
Wax candles. 

Another author regards coal-gas the cheapest; 
next, vegetable oil; then, sperm oil; and after- 
wards stearin and wax. Tlie light obtained by 
^^ burning oil is of a superior descrip- 

tion, but much depends upon the 
construction of the lamp. Common lamps are 
^pcn to several objections. The wick is not kept 
moistened with oil up to the verge of the flame, 

and there is a strong tendency to 
thicken in cold weather. The carcel 
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lamp, eo popnlar in Paris, hj vAuch the oil is 
raised tiirough tnhes by clock work, 
is free from tlie former of llicae 
ol'jectioiiE. In ihe hot-oil lamp, tbere is a second 
tube at a small distjinco around the tube wliich 
contains the wick, and iu tlie space hetwiisn, 
the oil is contained : it tliere bcooines 
warm, and descends though a valve to 
the wick, whilst the flame h modified by raising 
or lowering a glass chimney. Tiie astral and tlio 
solar lamps secure vary brilliant com- 
bustinn and a perfectly clear flaino, 
and aflord, ijerhajfs, tlio best kind iif reading 
lamps. Forty-aix rival lamps were exhibited at tlw 
Great Exhibition in 185 1. In Franco, white stearic 
acid candles are used to a great degree. Tliey aro 
devoid of the glare and heating pro- 
perties of gas. All candles are objec- 
tionable for the purposes of study, because tlioy 
emit a light which is very inferior, flickering, and 
uncertain. If circumstances will admit, wax can- 
dles only should be used for tliis pur- 
pose. Tiiey are far less olijectionnblo 
tiian any other kind of candles. Tijero is a coinpo- 
eition candle, made partly of slearin, 

1 . 1 . 111 . BlflWlD' 

wliicli 13 very goon and lees espensiva 
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near them to cool and moistoii tlie air. 
Silben shades euspendeil from the 
foreheajJ, do not acccomplish the purpose of shad- 
ing the light 60 well, becaiise the eyes are kept too 
hot. 

Blue spectacles are opeu to the eanie objection, 
in consequence of the rays of light absorbed by 
them, from tlieir want of perfect trans- ■ 
parcncj. This evil may be obviated 
by haviug a plain pair for using alternately. 
As will bo shown hereafter, colored glasses are 
open to other Berious objections. A shade for 
lamp or candles should not have a glossy inner 
surface. It should protect the eyes from the 
flame. If a metallic shade is used, it is better to 
paint the inner surface a faint, dead Lining nt jjiup- 
bine. A properly-contrived shade stadn. 

affords great comfort to weak eyes. Siiades of 
ground glass are adapted for general illumination, 
but not BO well for reading. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

OVERWORK. 

" All day Uie vacant eye, withoat fatigue, 
Strays o*er the heaven and earth ; but long intent 
On microscopic arts, its vigor fails.** 

All causes combined, which operate to the 
injury of the eyesight, are less injurious than the 
one placed at the head of this chapter. The taxing 
of the eye to perform most severe duty for a con- 

causes of failure sidcrable pcriod of time is the uni- 
of thetyesight. vcrsal causc of the early decay of its 
functions. There are many, who, on account of a 
feeble constitution, hereditary tendencies, or a 
higjily susceptible nervous system, cannot at cer- 
tain periods of life oblige this organ to perform 
extraordinary duty without producing functional 
disturbance and ultimate feebleness; and if per- 
sisted in, irreparable injury. 
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This lamentable result is graphically described 
by an einineot sufferer, whose genius triumphed 
over the inhrmity — which would have 

HlllDn. 

crushed an ordinary intellect — and 
enabled him to produce the poem which ia j)re- 
eminent, and will ever be admired, while our 
language is read or spoken, 

"Xhoae eyea tho' clear, 
To outviLrd view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of eigliC, their seeming have Torgot; 
Nor to their idle orbs duth light appear 
Of sun, or moou, or star, throughout tho jeiif, 

Galileo shared with the great poet in the calam- 
ity of blindness from tlie aame caiiso. His friend, 
Father Castelli, thus deplores the calamity: "The 
noblest eye which ever nature luadL' is darkened — 
an eye so privileged, and gifted with such rare 
powers, that it may truly be said to have seen more 
than the eyes of all that are gone, and to have 
opened the eyes of all that are to come." — Althongh 
tho disease which rendered Milton blind — techni- 
cally called " amaiirosis," was probably the result of 
overwork and a dyspeptic condition, still tiio s 
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forms of this disease are dependent upon morbid 
conditions of the brain, and occur frequently among 
those who have no occasion closely to apply their 
eyes. It is, however, a result which may occur 
from inattention to early symptoms, and persistence 
in the use of the organ when diseased. The symp- 
Generai symptoms toms usually occur after somc extra- 
of Injury from ordinary effort, such as preparing a 

overwork, ., » . • ^ j* • 

long manuscript, incessant reading in 
a fine print book, protracted application to some 
kind of manufacture ; reading while lying in bed, 
or in the cars ; but sometimes they come on insidi- 
ously or unexpectedly, and the person finds him- 
self unable to use the eyes for a considerable period 
without intermission. K he persists in their use, 
pain is produced in the eyeball and over the brow, 
and strong light becomes painful. Furthermore 
the lids become diseased, and he is said to have 
weak eyes. This condition is described under sev- 
eral technical names. Without great imprudence, 
if there is cessation of labor, evil results are not 
usually to be apprehended. This is a disease that 
belongs eminently to civilized society. It would 
never occur in the native state, and is the result of 
overwork. It usually happens to those who work 
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by artifluial light. Those most exposed to it are 
literary people, scrivenere, book-keep- 
era, engravere, jewellera, chainmakers, um^w injury 
type-setters, watch-rep aire ra, stitchers, *"'° overwotk. 
lapidariea, saildlers, embroiderers, draftsmen, and 
artists. Its early symptoms should bo well known, 
becanse llie disease may be arrested or prevented 
by prompt attention to its earliest symptoms. It 
may be confounded with a more serioos disease, 
" amanrosisj" which is distingaished by a haze or 
net-work before the eye ; threads, lines, or strings 
of globules seen moving in the air ; lines of type 
appear confused and irregular, and 
there maybe double vision. Sparks, coming on m 
flasheB, or circles of fire are seen,espe- more wriogs iu. 
cially at night, and a colored halo 
appears about the candle. The patient sees best 
in B strong light, and a dull pain is fro(juently felt 
in the head. These symptoms may be the result 
of overwork, bnt usually are not, and furnish 
evidence of the coming on of serious diseases, 
which requires more active treatment than mere 
rest. 

Moat people have eonietimes fult a peculiar feel- 
ing of irritation iibont the eye, after being expose^Jj^ 
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to stronff ffas-liffhts in an ill-venti- 

Particular sjmp- o o o 

toms of iryury . latcd apartment ; or when reading, or 
from overwork, gg^^jj^g^ qj. working a long time, by gas 

or candle-light. This feeling is usually transient. 
Sometimes it is followed by the sensation as if sand 
were in the eye ; and scalding tears issue from be- 
tween the lids, and they are found in the morning 
glued together by a peculiar mucus secretion. 
These symptoms perhaps return upon the next 
occasion of close application of the eyes, and the 
organ becomes peimanently and seriously inflamed. 
Tiiere is another form in which this disorder mani- 
fests itself, which is worse in its effects, though less 
offensive, as far as appearance is concerned. A 
student or a mechanic perceives a mist come over 
his eyes in the midst of his engagements. He rubs 
his eyes, and looks away from his work a moment. 

Effects of persist- ^ud hc SCCS again distinctly. Persist- 
ence in labor, ing in this course, the mist returns 
again, and small floating objects are seen in the 
air ; he sees flashes of fire at night, and more of 
the symptoms described as those of " amaurosis," 
manifest themselves. This disease appears fre- 
quently among those who are forced to sew and 
stitch by artificial light, in order to sustain them- 



and their families. If tlieir 
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eyes snfFer, they cannot afford to stop, , 
I and not aware of tlie Berious conse- aeoeont ot poTer- 
I quences of their conrae, they persist ''' 
I imtil useful viaion is nearly lost. There is great 
I difficulty in the ti-eatment of these 

I "" DifficnlilBi In the 

s, because tlie principal remedy, treainmai of dis- 
rest, they arc unable to afford. "With- «»=« arising uam 
I out rest, no treatment, however skill- 
I fnl, can avail. A considerable change of habits, a 
1 Bea voyage, if it can be afforded, and an entire sus- 
I pension from ordinary engagements are very desira- 
I "ble. At least, all tliose pursuits wJiich closely cm- 
ploy the eyesight, should for the time be aban- 
I doned, and entire recovery is an event ulliinately 
I to be expected. The rule in all these „ , , . 

I ■ Rules cor the pa- 

L cases with regard to the use of the tiont under iumb 

1 ia to atop short of fatig^ue. K "t^™™"^™' 
[ after reading or working an hour, there is a feeling 
[ of discomfort about the eyes, labor should be inter- 
I mitted ; apphcation of cold water, and a walk in tiie 
L open air, will enable the eyes to recover tlieniaelvea 
I again. If, however, this does not occur, the eyes 
should cease to be actively employed, and means 
I should be taken lo invigorate t!ie general hoaltJ 



As tins been before Buggosted, in conBcqnence of 
long-conlinn«<l txertion by reading and writing, 
aiid lifter baring speDt a day reading in tbe rail- 
rond-car, ihe atitlior bimaelf became llie subject of 
lliis affection. He lias found great relief in the 
conree suggested. His practical experience of tbe 
disability occasioned, induces bim earnestly to 
advise others to avoid the causes which led to such 
unpleasimt consfquencee. All labor by artificial 
li^jlit ebonld bo avuided ns well as visiKug highly illn- 
niiiiatcd and hadly ventilated apartments. Ladies, 
whose eyes aixj weak, Ehould put away gaudy 
woi-ated works, avoid work on dark materials, and 
frequently cbange tbe objceta of eight. One great 
evil in this country among onr female population, 
Uow pri^iB iniM- ^"*1 ^^^^ which greatly embaiTasses the 
fvra wLih cure, physician, is the love of independence 
manifested among a class of society who refuse the 
condition of domestics, and are still unable to sus- 
tain theraselvea healthfully in any other employ- 
ment. Tiiere are many seamsti-esses 

OhilBgB of emyioy- 

znrau necuiiu? ii"d uiilliners, who, if chamberraaida, 
10 lUioii*™. wonld avoid grave malad iea of tlie eye. 
It seems to many more independent to work in a 
factory, or to make garments at six cents eacli by h 
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I dim liffiit in some garret, tliaa to occupv 

M O ' ^■' -ne (sctor/ pre- 

Ithemost favored poaitioQ of doraeatic ttnedMiomcae 

Iflcrvitude. It is difficult to appreciate «"!':=■ 

I tJie reason why the servico of tlie factor or the cloth- 

I ing-merchant ehonld be preferred to the pei'formanca 

I of household duties, which can be tlone more eiiaily, 

I and with more regard to comfort and healtlifulnese. 

There is a class of children whose nervous 

ijstems preponderate, who had bet- 

Jter have no education, except wliat 

Itliey can get incidentally during their childhood 

lyeara. They need mo3t physical development; 

Imental culture they cannot receive to any great 

lexteut without loss of physical power. Tlieir eyes 

Jor some other organ will exhibit evidence of suffer- 

fi.rccd ifgi 'f education ia foi'ced upon them. 

"°°- Tlie world is filled with oxannples of 

the melancholy resuItB of unthinking, indiscreet 

ambition on the part of parents who, having become 

proud of the precocioiianess or excellence of a 

I "emai't child," crowd him on disregarding nnmia- 

Itetable evidences of snffering and injury. Who 

Ihae not heard of the prince who envied the boy 

Kthat could play in the mud-bank— while ho must 

e dressed np and remain within the pahice-wallsif 



ISO 

Tlie miid-bank is better f lian the infant^ 
school, outdoor air and dirtj faces than 
tiilin^s and the over-heated nursery ; misdirected 
thoughts better tlian mental Jiscipline, at least for 
a large class of children. It has been well said 
tliat u child learns more, and lias more to learn 
iiicidcnlully, before ten .yeara of age, than all the 
yenrfl after wards. 

Undur the head of near-sightedness, it waa 
remarked that this affection was often produced 
8i.uri..iei.MiieH Ity ovcrwork. Tliis condition, without 
ihtrtruiiofpttf care, often hecomea permanent. Per- 
sona whose eyes are in the irritable 
condition before described, should avoid fishing 
excureions upon the water, or exposure, for a con- 
siderable period, when the ground ia covered with 
Buow, If snch exposures are necessary, slightly 
colored glasses shonld he employed, 
only during the period of the expo- 
Bure. To use iheni habitually would be an evil. 
If folrired glasses should be employed, it is import- 
ant to hnve thorn lightly shaded. After taking 
thorn 00', the eyes should be closed for a moment, 
li'St they suffer from tlie too sadden accession of 
light. Tlie darker shades are liable to heat the 
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eyes, and tliia will be in proportion to their dea- 
fiity. TIio colored glasses are Qecesaary when the 
eyo oaimot beai- the excitement of light, and in 
cases of the earliest stages of cataract they serve 
to modify the liffbt. Glasses of the 
smallest possible iiiagDifying power 
Boaietimes serve to relievo the eye, in that enfeeliled 
condition wliich is caiised by overwork, by aiding 
the adjusting power, but should not be resorted to 
■without advice. 

Literary men suffer oflener ihan any other class, 
from all the symptoms heretofore attribnted to 
overwork. This is especially true of students ; 
because, in order to pursue their 
labors, tlie eyes must be perpetually 
employed. There is no class of diseases more com- 
mon, therefore, in our literary institntions, and 
which oftener inteiTupts the literary career. It is 
Bomotirnes attributed to the form of the Greek and 
Uebrew lettere ; becanse, students par- y„^ „f q,^^ 

I Buing these studies are often the sub- '="*"■ 

jecta of attack. But the real cause is to be found 
in feeble constitutions, over-labor, too much mental 

I excitement, and too little esercise of body. 

It IB of great importance that this class of per- 



ttiUK should appreciate llie inaiitior in which tlie 
luiporuDM of ®yt3 tnay be prelected, and tlitir use 
"•'"""""'*""■ extended, eepccially in the a^a in 
wliicb we live. As eteam has added greatly to the 
effectiveness of all nicclianical powers and to tlie 
ppoductivencBs of industry, so tlie art of printing 
hmt coneideraljly increased the value of this organ. 
The mental IreaBuica of ages have been gathered 
together, and bo concentrated by means of text> 
hooka, and oyclopBediaa, that the inquirer of to-day 
has a very long start of hiiu who pursued the same 
toqairiea a few years ago. It is now emphatically 
rue, Hiat " the child is bom one hundred years 
hid." One calls this the "reading age." We 
read from t\ie nursery to old age. The newspaper, 
ilia novel, the school-hook, or work of thought and 
of ib« science, is found in the hands of all. 
Tlie laborer goes to his toil reading the 
Ipeniiy paper; the merchant to his counting-room, 
lli"lding in hand the larger sheet; while clerks, 
I apprentices, mechanics, fill np their leisure time 
I with the reading of such books as their inclination 
L or education disposes them to prefer. The peifec- 
l Hon of our common-school system, and the increase 
,. of libraries, encourage this TiuiTfl»«U practice. 



That BcourgQ to literary people, usually callod 
" morbid auseeptiliility of tlie retina " Bympionis ot 
— distinguished hy iutolefanco of the i"Jiry. 

continued nae of the eyes, floating specs before it ; 
with pain in the brow, if use is persisted in — 
usually has nothing to do with tlie retina. It is 
the fault of the allies, and sympatliizing organs, 
and the excitable condition of the nervous systeta 
generally, and the consequence of neglecting tlie 
general health. Ten nerves go otf from the brain, 
six of which are distributed wholly Kenoua rdatiom 
upon the oye and its appendages, and orihecja. 
the oUier four partially so. It is not difficult, 

■ therefore, to understand why eveiy derangement 
of the nervous system should be likely to aifect tliis 
organ. 

it is said that stndenta snfl'ci more in this coun- 

I try than in Europe ; and there may be 

[ American student. 

some especial reasons. Frequently 
I the most feeble of the family is selected for the 
pursuit of literature, because it is titmirj uft-io* 

" easier ,"" or a literary life KJettm. 
is chosen as men select a wife, without any regard 
to physical organization or physiological princi- 
Our brilliant, unclouded atmosphere, our 
7* 
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•HI (,>r t)H painted houses, absence of blinds and 
Iw toc!j!!li shade-trees, and frequently of cm-taans, 
1 the preBenco of snow in winter, our 

nace-heated apartments, tlie pi-actice of using 
iligbta witliout shades, and the want of proper 
rentilation, onr proueness to dyspepsia, onr dispo- 
ition to excessive mental activity, and desire to 
le regarded dignified, -which prevents the use of 
rafficieut exercise — all furnish reasons — many of 
'hich obtain to our own students rather than to 
those of Europe — ibr tlie failure of the eyesight. 
In the earlier and healthy stages of hia career, 
lie student is apt to regard his eyes as in no 
danger of giving out. He has always used them 
witli impunity ; and he thudis he always can. 
As he advances in his course, new demands for 
exertion present tlienisclves ; new temptations mul- 
iMuiM 01 looriM. ^ply ; ^^^ sources of inlbrmation are 
""• uabiiioa. ihrQijf q open to him ; his eyes begin 
to exhibit alarming signs of inordinate use ; but, 
they are too often disregarded, until incurable 
disease numbers him among her victims. Ho 
learns, when too late, that he has closed the widest 
door of knowledge to the soul ; and is left to 
Baoora. ^th many a kindred gwrUt^^ pramature 
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aaciitice of Iiia usoiuluess and power." Tiie eye 
works with material organs. Ita intimate nervons 
syiupatliies with the oilier parts of tbe bodj, and 
il8 dependence upon the liealthfuhicea of the wliole 
framcwoi'k, causes it to suffer from unscientific and 
extravagant use, and tlie results of ignorance and 
uiijiistiliahle ambition. Slill, it is the firmest 
oi'gan in tlie body, and can bear a great deal of 
abuse. A mere glance at its external appreciable 
structure — its two curtains, by which it is protected 
and ■ covered daring sleep, the inner 
covering of which is so polished and 
adapted, oa continually to clear and fit the intricate 
organ for the ti'ansmission of rays — will suffice to 
furnish evidence, to the most ordinary observer, 
that such a piece of mechanism may be readily 
deranged. The only wonder is, that it endures so 
much. Intellectual operations within proper limits, 
promote the health of body and mind. Individual 
experience is the best guide with indi,iiuai eipc- 
regari to over-use. The eyes some- nenMiMt guide, 
times feel strong; at other times, not. Periods of 
great mental excitement are unfavorable to a con- 
siderable use of the organ. When any function of 
the body is considerably deranged, the eyes should 
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Reading and writing by twilight or iiioonliglit, 
or gazing at tbe moon — llie necessity of 
so doing lias freqnently blinded astro- 
nomers— ^looking at lightning, visiti:ig irtmnomi.-^ 
panoramas — are all attended witli dan- oiiMmmoi;.. 
ger to the eyesight. 

A good 2'auoraina, nest to an actuul visit, fur- 
nishes tlie very best idea wluch can 
be obtained of tlie appearance of the 
objects and countries illustrated. Cut it ehunid 
be Tisited with the constant reciembranco that tlie 
perpetual transition of light and darknesa, tlie glare 
of fire-works, and the intensity and concontrativo- 
ness of light is not unatteudud with danger. Itcad- 
ing by siile-ligbt, or in any position which canaea 
more light to fall upon one eye tlian upon tlio other, 
ia likely to be injurious. Sitting in front of a win- 
dow with a quarto book on the knees ; cousiderablo 
nee of a telescope or microscope with- 

lllr..-ctloniit lliliL 

out frequent intermissions ; sitting witli 
the back directly to any open window, and ponnit- 
tiog a strong light to fall iniincdiatoly npon the 
book or paper ; holding a candle between tlie eye 
and book, are all practices likely to debilitate 
the eyesight. The light shonid fall — as before 



toe Etc 
-obliiitwl/ from aborc, over tlie left 

a in the elrcct, tlie etodcnt shooM protect tbe 
« from » baming bos hv a wiilc liat-brim. The 
snmmer hat sbunlcl bu light and of a 
Uglit color. Morning is, for most per- 
■soilB, the b«8t time for stndr. Espoenre to etrong 
,,„!, iif currents of wind — reading in bed — 
■Mi- rejiding too ninch daring and after e!ck- 
i, the use of fine print hooks, the oee of tobacco, 
I especially tlie cigar have been named as among 
I the causes of derangement of the eyesight. It is a 
I Taluablo precaution for the student to contract the 
I habit of frequently raising his eyes from the page 
upon which he is engaged, and fixing 
them for a few momenta npon distant 
objects. This simple enggestion, if 
regarded, will prove of incalculable 
I aervice to the student who would enjoy good eye- 
eight. It is undesirable to employ the eyes coq- 
I Biderably inunodiatoly after rising, or after a full 
I meal, or during a period of great excitement of 
, rcind. Many students regard tbem- 
selvcB obliged to write when the spirit 
moves, but it is possible so to discipline 
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tlie mind and lialiita, that, as a general thing, the 
Bpirit will move in a manner better calculated to 
eeem-e physiological well-being, tlian is accom- 
plished hy many who strongly advocate this doc- 
trine. One Satnrday night's sermon — 

Mldnlghl-wof*. 

one literary effort protracted into the 
small hours, more enervates and depresses, than 
double the amount of labor nt more seasonable 
periods. Tlie evening study shonld not be anch as 
to reqnii'e considerable mental effort, proper work for 
Writing is better than reading in tlic eTenine, 
evening ; becanse, in wiitiug, the eye is not so con- 
etanfly strained to ajipreciato what is to follow: the 
uiind Laviiig already conceived before the pen 
writes. 

Above all things, the general health must he pro 
served. Free air, exercise, and tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, are of 
the greatest importance. Says TJeer, "The day- 
laborer may eat what he will, provided it ia whole- 
Bome, and Iiis eyes will not suffer. But let the stu- 
' dent, who ia called upon to devote, not 

LIyb terapenilel^, 

only hia eyes, but his brain to severe 

labor, live upon highly nutritions food, and what is 

of difliciilt digestion ; we shall soo how soon hia 



vifeion will be impaired, tlirougli tlie 

KM Dsrefulljr. . 1 . 

vehement and porscvermg determma- 
tion of blood lo tbe head, wliicii bucIi a eoni-se 
must inevitably occasion." 

Slill I have no doubt but tho conscientions stn- 
(lent often errs on the other side. Attracted by 
some tbeorj, lie is induced to take too little nour- 
ishment, or from an excess of temperance, and a 
desire not to injure his influence, nor do harm by 
his example, he may deprive himself of the advan- 
tages which a mild stimulus, properly employed, 
will afford him. 

Says Dr. George A. Ecthune, of Boston, in the 
£iiliotheca Sa(yra, April, 1855, "We acknowledge 
tlmt with most physicians, we feel very often a 
reluctance to advise the use of etimnlonts, for fear 
Mnybeover- ^f tlic possiblc formation of a bad 
lemperaie, habit. But wc have too often seen 

their good effects, when ordered by a practitioner 
bolder or less Bcrnpnlous than the greater number 
of physicians of the present day, not to feel strongly 
persuaded that there are many in oiu- ctimnmnitj 
who would be better for an occasional stimulant. 
It is true tliat one in perfect health does not need 
it — cannot be made better, and may be made worse 
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by it. But tliie is tlie condition of not bo large a 
mimbor aa is generally supposed." 

The subject of sleep is very important to tlie stu- 
dent, both in connection with his 
general health and the use of the eyes. 
The student should not sleep too much or too little. 
In view of the doctrine alluded to, that life is a 
feverish condition, and that sloop is necessary in 
order to relieve that stage at which the system has 
arrived, at the period for slumber — it is of the 
highest importance tliat the student regard the 
punctual observance of his sleeping hours. It is 
probuble, that althougii a few hours are gained by 
burning the midnight oil, there is a loss when we 
consider the aggregate of a student's life. 

"With regard to the evidences- that the eye ia sof- 
fcring from over-use, and is in danger, ETUanoMof 6»w- 
enough lias been said probably, iii the ™- 
former part of this chapter. To recapitulate a lit- 
tle ; the student finds it necessary to apply the eye 
nearer to the object than before. There ia a sense 
of painful distension — a feeling of wai-rath of the 
eyelids — they do not move with their usual facility. 
Tlie eyes become moist when much used ; a sense of 
weight and pain about the brows ; the edges of the 



lids arc tliickcned, and the white of tlie eye lie- 
comes red. Sight is somewhat dim and confused, 
head dizzy, the circumference of ohjecta surrounded 
by a, rainbow halo. Wheu tliese and otlier symp- 
toms manifest theraselvoe, tlie student must alao- 
lutcly rest. He must Buapend all work; iix his 
eyes upon remote objects ; use cold water freely ; 
go into the country; and not resumo his labora 
until all those symptoms have passed away. 
The manner of applying eold water 
ia important. The beat mode pro- 
bably is that which throws a small jet of water 
into the eye. Tliis may he dona by attaching a 
tube to a veBscl in an elevated position, ao bent 
tliat tlie current of water will he received directly 
in the orbit. The student may easily 
arrange one for liiniself, or if rich, may 
pui-chaae a beautiful apparatus in any of our large 
towns. Opening the eyea in cold water has — as 
saidelsewhcresomeobjectiuns. Tlie natural lieat is 
Opening eye In abstractcd from tlie eyes, and a foreign 
"""^f- body is thrust in between tlie lids. 

Bathing the eye, by throwing the water upon it 
with the hand, is a very good substitute for the 
fountain. 
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This cliapter would, however, be incomplete, 

witliout reference to a somewlaat diffe- 

AiUuDopla. 

reat form of derangement trom any- 
alluded to, arising from tlie same causes as Uiose 
hitherto described. It is sciontifically called 
Asthenopia, from a privative, o&evo^, strength, and 
(UVi eye. The word implies feeble vision. Or, by 
the Gei'raan writers, " incapability of sustaining 
the accommodation of the eyes to near objects." 
Alilidugli the patient, on viewing near objects, 
mny see them distinctly, the continued exercise 
induces fatigue; while be can employ his eyesight 
for any length of time upon distant objecta. After 
reading, writing, sewing, or the like, there is a 
confusion and obscurity spread over objects ; or 
there is a feeling of fatigue in the eyes which inter- 
rupts his exertions. 

For a certain space of time, varying from a few 
minutes to several honre, the patient 

Sjmptoios. 

HOes, with perfect distinctness, and 

with entire comfort, untQ warned by the symptoms 

before mentioned, to desist. After a short period 
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of rest, the patient is in a conciition to recommence 
his employment. If the nae of the eyes for the 
inspection of near objects is persisted in, -weariness 
of the eyes is apt to become more freq^nent and of 
longer duration ; although many stniggle on 
tbrougb a eerlea of years, without any increase or 
diminution of the disability. 

Tlie structure of the eye is not diseased. No 
pain is t'lAt unless it is abused ; nor is tlicre 
any unnatural appearance. Pain, however, aud 
slight inflammation sometimes occur in conse- 
quence of persistence in its use. The general 
liealth is often good. The habit of body of thceo 
patients is generally delicate, and the diseaee usu- 
allj occurs in eaily life. It ia sometinres mistaken 
for near-sightedness, and frequently for that condi- 
tion of the eyes which requires tlie use of glasses. 
Both eyes are usually affected about alike. Tliere 
is a difficulty in employing the eyes by artificial 
light, and motes and specks aro frequently ohsei-v- 
able before the eye. This derangement of the eyes 
is not apt to bo succeeded by a more serious condi- 
tion, or to result in blindness, without great indis- 
cretion on the part of the patient. It is usually a 
lifetime affair. The patient seldom recovers again 
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tlie rnll use of the organ. There is no specific or 
effectual reiiieiljwiiich can surelj accomplish a cure. 
Among cici'ks and book-keepers, apprentices to 
tailors, watclimakei-s, pattern-drawers, 
compositors, engravers, dress-makers, 
and seamstresses, we find many eases of astheno- 
pia, arising merely from over-use of tlie eye. 
Students, eapecinllj those who engage in night 
work ; or who, in the zealous pursuit of some favt>- 
rite science. Incessantly employ tlie eye, furnish 
Buhjects for the disease. This is more apt to bo the 
case, if tlioro is superadded excessive mental exer- 
tion, with loss of sleep. Por various 
reasons, wliich are exhibited in Chapter 
VII., artificial light is more likely to produce this 
form of disGasc than daylight. Tlie reasons are 
thus summed up : * 

"/Vrsi. — The defective chromatic constitution of 
the rays of artificial light, 

" Second, — ^Their greater heating power in pro 
portion to their illuminating effect. 

" Third. — ^The formation and disengagement of 
carbonic acid gas, during combustion, which bein? 



absorbed lay tJie longs, causes headache, and acta 
detri mental 1 J, both on the ejca, and on the brain 
and nerves generally. 

" FoUiHh. — ^The unsteadiness, and, generally, the 
disadvantageous position and direetion of the arti- 
ficial light employed." 

Sleep, by suspending the sentient and muscolar 
organs of vision, enables it to recover its vigor, 
niis repose and renovation being denied, the eye 
inevitably becomes debilitated ; thus, night work 
ajid night study produce this disease. Also pro- 
cbuws ot Astiie- longed investigations with the mici'o- 
nopis. scope, which, if persisted in, are often 
followed by effects fatal to vision. As has been 
before remarked, asthenopia is a disease which 
oftenest prevails among the young. Our hot-house, 
Iiigh-pressure mode of education frequently contii- 
butes to this result. A case is related of a boy, 
who attended school from nine, a. m., to four, 
p. M., with only half an hour's intermis^on, and 
spent the whole of his evenings in the perusal of 
" Chambers' Edinburgh Journal," a work printed 
in small type. Tiiis coarse resulted in asthenopia. 
Feeble girla, with scrofulous constitutions, and 
chalky complexions, are frequently sent to high- 
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priced boardhig-suhoola, ■where tliey must be tanght 
the most in the shortest poeeible time. Tlieir 
apai'tnients are heated to the highest degree, and 
hadly ventihited. Their periods of exercise are 
short and few. They hreathe the ontdoor atmos- 
pheie at long intervals, and are forced to conduct 
themselves so genteelly that the native buoyancy 
of eUSdhood has little opportunity for develop- 
ment. Natni-e, thus cramped and fettered, rebels, 
and the rcsultB are seen in the constitntiona of those 
Modern iyi[«n of subjccted to thiB kind of training. 

Bduooion. rj^i^Q natural development of the sya- 
tem is chucked, and the martyred being is crippled 
in body and mind. She is ever subject to a succes- 
sion of tiresome, sedentary occupations (instruetiou 
of some kind), reading, writing, French, Latin, 
composition, drawing, logic, needle-work, music, 
etc., which fill up all her time. The eye has no 
opportunity to be occupied with distant objects, 
and its premature failure is only an indication of the 
feebleness of the whole framework. Over exercise 
of the eyes, while convalescing from disease, has 
BOmetinies produced this affection : or mnch reading 
during a condition of considerable general debility. 

A certain kind of undue or improper indiil- 
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gences is a frequent cause of this aflfection in 
individuals of both sexes. 
Persons subject to this affection should avoid all 
the causes which tend to produce it. 

Dyspepsia. 

Indigestion is frequently an exciting 
cause. In such cases, care should be taken not to 
overtask the digestive organs. The sight should 
be regarded as fatigued, whenever the object 
appears confused, or it is necessary to bring it 
nearer to the eyes, or the eyes become red, or feel 
heavy, hot, or are affected with a pricking sensa- 
tion, or with a flow of tears. The moment any of 
these symptoms are felt, the person should cease 
his engagements, and occupy the eye upon distant 
objects, if possible in the open air. The patient 
should desist from everything which debilitates the 
nei'vous system, and if practicable, change his 
employment ; so that his eyes would be occupied 
for the most part with distant objects. 

The following are the directions of an eminent 
,„ . , author, who was the first to call the 

Directions to an ' 

asthenopic attention of the profession to this 

patient. couditiou of the eyes.* 

♦ Tyrrell. 
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** Sappo&ing » patient eonld -work for an hoar, 
bnt not longer, witbont prodaciog distartMaiee of 
vision, be eboulii tben be directed to work for bslf 
an hoar at a time, and to allow intervals of reel, 
of a quarter of an boor each : he can thus worfc 
for two-thirde of his asaal time, ■while his cnre 
proceeds. * • * * « The period allowed 
for employment should be abort of that in which 
application prodnces the disturbance of vision ; 
and the time devoted for resting the eyes ehoold 
never be le^ than a quarter of an hour. Suppos- 
ing that tbe impaired vision occnr within half an 
hotsr, or leee, after the eyes have been employed at 
work, it is best for the patient to refrain from work 
altogether for a week or two, nntil the affection be 
mitigated." 

Al l the cantions and injunctions which are found 
in this chapter, in relation to the effect of over- 
work, refer eqnally to this affection. Glasses are 
Bometimes of service, but should not be employed 
without competent advice ; and if naed, the lowest 
power should be selected. Tliis condition of the 
eye is not benefited by even entire rest. Moderate, 
careful use, ia better even than entire disuse. 
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I have alluded to tliJs foiin of derangement 
more particidarly, liecause it is precisely this which 
Auiiiot'e «peri- coDstitutes my own dieatility. Had I 
tnm. known tlie facta which are famished 

in this chapter, I helieve it woidd have been poa- 
sihle to have avoided the gi-ievoua disability under 
which I labor. 1 am able to do much reading and 
writing, but am forced to rest the eyes at longer or 
shorter intervals. This demand for reat is impera- 
tive, and will yield to no exigency without snb- 
aeqneut increase of diaability, I would, moreover, 
I'eniind my readers of a truth which I have 
learned by bitter experience, that the eyes may be 
occupied for a considerable period, and that too 
by artificial light, without furnishing evidence that 
their capability is becoming essentially injured. 
Again that some single act of overuse may prove 
like the " straw which broke the camel's back," fatal 
to their aftw integrity and perfect usefulness. This 
is precisely the experience of the author; having 
employed the eyes for a considerable period in 
literary labor, mostly at night, because that at that 
time there were fewer interruptiona, a few hours' 
reading in the railway train sufficed to bring the 
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eyes into the conditiontei-etofore deseribed. TlioriC 
Bttggeations are made with the hope that 8ome per- 
sona, who are approaching tbe same condition, 
may be warned in time, and avoid results so unfop- 
tnnate. Many pei-sons who have spent the beet 
part of Uieir lives in acquiring information, are . 
prevented by astiienopia from employing it practi- 
cally, and aro forced to change their habile and 
pursuits. Tbe agriculturist need never fear asthe- 
nopia, and if the pursuits of the farmer 
are congenial with the taste, habits, 
and physique of the patient, the best tiung ho can 
do IB to betake himself to such employment. 

The physician spends most of ]iis life in the opeii 
flir, and in viewing distant objects. In full profee- 
flional employ, he finds but little time to devote to 
literary pursuits. There is therefore no profession 
with wiiich such a misfortune is less apt to inter- 
fere with his necessary engagements. Many 
tailors, printers, and engravers, who have this 
troublesome affection, do BtiU continue tlieir em- 
ployments. By the exercise of prudence, much 
labor can be performed by the asthenopic patient ; 
stiU he is seldom whoUy freed irom the realization 
of an evident infirmity. One of literary tastes can 
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still accomplish much, if he is careful to economize 
his eyesight, and not exhaust it upon light — espe- 
cially newspaper — ^literature. By management he 
may often read several hours a day. 



ASXD BldHT. 



CHAPTEIi IS. 



Aged people, in coneeqnence of the decay of 
thoii- functions, the absoi-ption of their secretions, 
and tiae consequent change of position of the eye 
in the orbit, are liable to some diseases and con- 
ditions peculiar to themselves. 

A few old people who have constantly employed 
their eyes, enjoy immunity from the nse of glasses. 
These are supposed to be persons who go„,jDjo,ui,. 
did not enjoy clear sight in their youth, touaiij from iha 
having been somewhat near-sighted; """' ^""'' 
but the explanation is found in the formation of 
the eye and othei' causeB. 

la a few instances, as haa been before remarked, 
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a^ed people have enjoyed what is 

Old people some- o jt jt j j 

times able to Called " socoiid sight," aud are able to 
throw off glasses, ^j^j.^^ ^^ glasses, after having worn 

them from middle life. It is not frequent that the 
newly-acquired power is very valuable. 

Cataract is a disease peculiar to old people, 
though not wholly confined to them. 

Cataract. 

Its coming on is indicated by a variety 
of symptoms which are often mistaken. However, 
in the present state of the science, there is no known 
method of relief in its earlier stages. The only 
course, therefore, for the patient, is 'o permit the 
disease to go on until the sight is obscured. Fre- 
quently, by the use of some narcotic remedies, the 
ophthalmic surgeon may extend the usefulness of 
the organ somewhat longer. This relief is usually 
brief, though sometimes it may be continued for a 
considerable period. 

Persons have been known, with cataract of that 
variety which remained a considerable time in a 
state of comparative incipiency, to obtain useful 
vision by introducing occasionally a drop of the 
solution of the sulphate of atrophine. "When not 
under its influence, they were forced to renew it, 
or grope about, blind, or nearly so. This may be 
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introduced with a camel's hair pencil ; or an oint- 
ment containing tlie drug applied to the lida or 
brow would accomplish the same purpose. The 
eye receives no injury Irom the application, though 
some temporary inconvenience is produced, some- 
times in a sHght degree, by tlie loss of the power 
of adjustment. This drug has the j>ower which 
moat narcotic articles possess, with regard to the 
eye, of dilating the pupil, and thereby the point 
of distinct vision is somewhat furlher removed. 

The di-opping down of Uie upper lid, and the 
rolling over of tho under Ud, are dis- y ju in ibe nppor 
eases usually of old age. It is owing "''- 
to a relaxation of the skin, and a !os8 of its elasti- 
<aty, aa well aa the aheorption of the fat from the 
BUn-ounding parts. Tlie disease may be relieved 
by operation. Wlien not caused — as it often is — by 
the past or present intemperate habits of tlie 
patient, it may result in a perfect cure. The eye 
of an old person, In consequence of the changes 
alluded to, and the loss of the coloring pigment of 
the eye, changes ita appearance, color, a'hd expres- 
Bion. The edge of tho cornea, or white of the eye, 
loses its transparency, bot it produces no effect 
upon the sight, and is of no practical importance. 
8* 
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Tliere is no reason why the eyo of an old person 
Blionld be hlood-abot, red, and disflgared. It is s 
Bote ejeiDina common mistake to regard this as one 
uecMjary tTU. of the Decpssary infirmities of age. 
Old people themselves, who suffer in tliis manner, 
ai'e very apt to regard it as an infirmity consequent 
upon their age, and fail to seek a remedy. I have 
found many of this class of cases more amenable 
to treatment than those of yonnger 
persons. The active period of life 
being passed, its great duties accompliehed as far 
as they ever can be, they {ire often in the position 
of waiting for their last change. They therefore 
have little nse for the eyes, and the treatment con- 
„ , , seqiiently is not embarrassed by their 

inaebiiitBteJcdii- overnse. Tlie constant use of the 
ditionioruis organ, in conditions of debility, is the 
greatest impediment to its rapid recov- 
ery, and, as before intimated, the producing cause 
OM bbin °^ serious and permanent derange- 

Ejeiriihcodi- mcnts of the eye. Old men who are 
bicere. . exposed much to tlie open air, fre- 

quently fall into the habit of rnbbing the eye with 
the hand, and even with the coat-sleeve, almost 
incessantly, which in itself ia sufficient to pei-petu- 
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ate an ophthalmia. Old womon, hav- om womtn shooid 
ing little else to do, eometimcs read too pb^nef giassei. 
constantly, and frequently with the very eame 
glasBCS that they used twenty years hefore. Thii3 
the eyes are kept constantly inflamed. There is 
no reason, in a large majority of cases, 
why, to the infirmity of aged people, m uw people sm 
there should be added that of imper- "* ""=''■ 
feet sight, except the natural disabilMea before 
alluded to. There is no reason why the eye should 
be red and unsightly, and this condition of things 
is permitted to continue by the octogenarian, 
because he regards his work as doue, and thinks 
his " old body not worth patching up." StilJ it is 
the duty of his juniors to regard his well-doing and 
comfort, and help him retain all the sight he con 
np to his latest day. It is a period of second child- 
hood, and deserves the same care that children 
would desire to have bestowed upon them, should 
Providence permit them to reach the same age and 
condition. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GLASSES. 



"The difference Is as great betweeii the optics seeing as the objects seen.*' 



The age at which decay of vision begins varies 

Period of life when greatly in different individuals, al- 

the eye fails, though forty is about the usual age at 

Fig. VII. 




J 



DKacRiPTioN. — ^The above diagram exhibits the myoptic or near-sighted eye. 
Owing to the convexity of the cornea, the arrow would be represented at c, the 
point where the dotted lines converge, but for the interposition of the concave 
lens <2, which brings the rays to converge at a, directly upon the retina; e repre- 
leuti a crystalline lent, and o the optio nerve. 



wliicb it is fii-st maiiifegted. Muclf depends upon 
tho habita and coiistiliidoD. Some have needed 
glasses at thirty-fiTe, and others required none at 
eiglity-fiye. The Duke of Wethngton p^i,^„f^^yi„j. 
furnishus a remarkable example of tlic '™- 
extenBioa of good sight into old age. Those glasses 
which will enable a person to read withoiit much 
exertion hy candle-light are the most suitable. 
Glasses should not be used at first dnriug daylight. 
The greatest caution should be observed in increaa- 
ing the power. When it is seen that the glasses 
first used no longer afford sufficient EiiJta««oto,e 
assistance by candle-light, a higher nec^itjof 
power should be substituted, and the *'""'"' 

Fig. ■vm. 




In lb« nUoa ; o repmeaU ilia opUo i 



glaasee before «aed, be kept for day-lator only. 
By the exercise of great prudence, it is possible to 
attain considerable age without requiring glasses, 
but of a moderate power. Many persona igno- 
rautly, or for the want -of a suitable place where 
tliey can pui'chase, rnn tSirough tbe whole assort- 
KoiM w reguiaie uiciit, and finally are forced to use the 

thfiriuo. very highest powers. The following 
rules may be laid down with regard to this sub- 
ject: 

First. — Young people should never use glasses 
with an idea of strengthening their sight. 

Second.— ^Ykidy should be resorted to ae soon as 
the eyes are disti'essed in the evening with ordinary 
work ; more barm will ensue by abstaining from 
their use tlian by theii- judicious employment. 

Third. — ^They should never he used indiacrimi- 
nately, nor worn in the open air if it can be 
avoided. 

i^wr(/i.— Tliey should be laid aside when 
scratched or broken, and when dimmed, should be 
carefully wiped with wash-leather. 

Fifth. — A.3 said by another, if people value their 
eyesight, they will shun clieap and imperfect epec- 
taclea, and puf&ng opticians. 
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Mauy buy glasses of peddlers, or select them as 
they would razor-straps, or penknives, 
without regard to the very great im- 
jiiirtance of their being manulacturod with care, 
aud adapted to the individuaL 

The detailed liistory of glasses wonld furnish a 
very interesting chapter, but it is foreign to my 
present purpose. 

ITiis art is no recent invention, though of late it 
lia« attained very great perfection. 
The recent excavations at Nineveh have 
revealed a lens much like tliose now used. Tiio 
re-discovery seems to have been made by an Ital- 
ian, though it is attributed to Roger Uacon, a pro- 
fessor of Oxford, some time in the eleventh cen- 
tury. However there were no distinct rules as to 
their apphcation, until 1575, when Maurolicua of 
Messina explained their use. To hira and the 
original discoverers loankind are indebted for the 
aid which glasses aH'ord, which extends the period 
of service by the eyes, even np to old age. It has 
been said, that when glasses arc requii-ed at the 
meridian of life, it indicates the close of tJje period 
of active service. But for the aid which glasses 
afford, of how mufh eminent services would tha 
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world be deprived. By their use the meciianio 
may continoe his labors, the scholar hia studies, the 
artist may still display his skill, even into the even- 
ing of life, each benefitiiig his kind, enjoying intel- 
lectual pleasures, instead of wasting hie days in 
melancholy, profitless idleness. They have now 
become a luxmy, everywhere enjoyed. In a single 
village in Europe two hundred and thirty thousand 
pairs are made annually. The glass usually 
employed for lenses, ia plate-glaea of the purest 
quality. The nicest adjustment is necessary with 
regard to the proportion of its ingredients : silicate 
of soda, and lime. The lenses, by liand or ma- 
chinery, are gradually rounded into shape, and 
smoothed down with emery powder. 

There are six varieties of the common lens. The 
voriotiM of giu9- double-convex lens, having two 
*■■ rounded surfaces ; the plano-convex, 

i.e. one side round and oue side flat; the douhle- 
eoncave, i.e. two eidoa hollowing ; the plano-con- 
cave, i.e. one side hollowing and one side plane j 
the concavo-convex, *'. e. having one side round- 
ing and the other aide hollowing, hut not meeting 
at the ends, as in the tliird variety. For practical 
purposes, however, spectacles may be regarded as 



convex or coucave to aomo degree, that is, present- 
ing a roiindirif^ or a hollowing surface. 

"Willi regard to the selection of glasses, little 
depcadence can be placed upon the numbora. 
There has not been entire uniformity iu the uiitn- 
hcring. Opticians commence with too high a 
power ; moreover, tlie age of the patient, the nor- 
mal range of vision, and other clrcum- Yhs slumhu nr 
stances, must determine. He should bih™«- 
take the lowest glasses which seem to aids the 
vision, and wear them for a day or two, in order to 
give them a fair trial ; for the eyes become so 
excited by looking through a variety of glasses, 
that it is not easy to determine what power is euita- 
ble. They should be used to read, write, sew or 
pciform ordinaiy engagements, placing the object 
a little nearer than would be natural to the naked 
eye. Tliey should not magnify, but caiise the 
object to appear a little more distinct and clear, 
than without their aid. If they magnify too 
strong, they will snrely enfeeble the sight. The 
principal use of glasses is to sustain the sight, and 
relieve it from fatigue. With this assistance, the 
eye ought to be able longer to continue its labors. 
Every epecles of glass is calculated to impair 



the faculty of accommodating itself to diiitance. 
Tlie stronger tlia glass, the more likely the Iobb of 
this faculty, Tlierefore no etronger glass than is 
necessary should be employed, and the eye should 
be frequently turned away to otserve distant 
fibjccta, and not look for a long time too intently 
without relief. Glasses should be cai'efuUy exam- 
ined, by moving them backwards and forwards 
between the eye and the flame of a candle, to see 
that they are peri'ectly free from specks or veins, 
and to ascertain whether tlie figure of the lens is 
accurate, which may be done by passing each glass 
backwards and forwards between tbe eye and 
printed letters. Tbe iucroase in the power of 
glasses should be almost insensible, and each num- 
ber should be used as many years as possible. The 
beet material for spectacle-fi'ames is 
blue steel, which is neat, light, durable 
and elastic. Gold and silver are too dazzling. 
Oval eye-pieces are preferable to circular. Tijey 
have an equal range of vision, and are lighter. 
Spectacles used for distant objects should have a 
frame, the front of which sbnuld be stiff — not liable 
to bend. Those used for reading had better have 
a frame elastic in the front, as well as sides. Spec- 



tacles are made to answer other purposes, adapting 
ihemeel^'es to various singular conditions ; for 
example, a patient may be near-sighted in one eye, 
and long-siglited in the other. One can see dis- 
tinctly, horizontal, bat not vertical lines ; another 
is near-sighted as to verticallines, and far-eightod 
, with regard to horizontal lines. Again, with regard 
to casea which have been subjected to the opera- 
tion for cataract ; the lens destroyed by the opera- 
tion, is supplied by an artificial one in front of 
the eye. Glasses have been prepared with small 
apertures or slits for persona exposed to Arctic voy- 
ages or snowy regions, intended to prevent too 
great accession of light into the eye. Spectacles 
of fine gauze tissue have been invented for the same 
purpose, and are sometimes used by railroad trav- 
ellere. While writing this chapter, a young lady 
prcBented herself at iny office, who could not read 
the largest letters without glasses; but she saw 
perfectly through a pin-hole in a card. I ordered 
for licr a black enamelled glass with a small tfaus- 
parent spot in the centre. By this means she sees 
perfectly ; the oblique rays which distracted her 
vision being shut out. 
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Colored glasses are eometitnea useful — not those 
ill the ehopa, Iiowever, wliicli are I'ound of every 
tinge of blue and green; but glasses of a hue 
called " neutral tint," resembling the color of the 
Chinese tea stone, so-called from its reBemblaiice 
to a weak infusion of black tea— which check tlie 
light, but ai'e in no inconsiderable degree open to 

the usual objections of colored glasses. 

Jewellers' boys ought not to be kept 
constantly using the blow-pipe, without being pro- 
vided with a pair of neutral tint glasses. They 
slionld be used only during the period of Bach 
engagement, and be taken off immediately npon 
rising from tlie seat. As far as possible, charcoal 
should not be used for the purpose of retaining the 

article which is exposed to tke heat of 

the Idow-pipe. It is said that pumice 
slorffc wi!l answer the same pui-pose, and it is not 
open to the olijection of emitting those violent 
Bparks which, by tJtc intense force of their light, 
are highly calculated to injure the eye. Manufac- 
turing jewellers ought to feel themselves obligated 
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to look after the interest of some men in tiieir 
employ, who are too careless to appreciate it tJiem- 
selves ; and their " boys," for whom they stand iii 
loco parentis, are entitled to their -watch fulnegs. 
Neither should tliey he allowed to look a naked 
light in the face, nor work too long at a titno over 
tlie meltera' forge, or with a blow-pipe. It would 
a]>pear to me very easy to invent a double plaiu 
glass larap-ahade, the intervening space q^ i„p.d»4i 
between the two shades being filled f^iimaat. 
with water colored a light blue. A solution of am- 
monia sulphate of copper would afford the purest 
color. A round glafis-bamer encircled by a pale 
bine glass would yield a homogeneous white light, 
though not as pure and cool as that furnished by 
means of water. The inner Bnrface of the lauip- 
shade used by jewellers, or indeed by anybody 
else, should not be glazed — had better not be white, 
but a dead pale bine. Colored glasses have led to 
the most serious abuse of the eyes. Many physi- 
cians, sometimes men of distinction too, recom- 
mend them almost indiscriminately for weak eyes. 
Except in cases of increased sensibility of the eye 
in consequence of disease, or when the eyes are 
temporarily exposed for a long time to a bright and 
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vivid liglit, colored glasses are injurious. By their 
use the eye loses the power of determining colors, 
and a blackish lint is cast upon everything. They 
will, if their use is persisted in, produce many of 
the forms of disease, for the cure of which they aP6 
resorted to. "When tlie eye has been strongly im- 
pressed with any particular kind of colored light, 
if directed to a. white object, it will not be capable 
of determining whether the thing is white or col- 
ored ; but wiU attribute to it entirely a different 
color from the one that has made. the impression. 
A.^oMeniai colors ^^^j 'ooking throiigh a red medium 
prodnoed by coL- will cause objects to assume a blueish 
, B"™- green color. Orange wiU make blue ; 
yellow will produce an indigo appearance ; green, 
a violet reddish ; blue, an orange red ; indigo, an 
orange yellow ; violet, a yellow green ; black, 
white ; and white, black. Thus, then, the eye look- 
ing through a blue glass, becomes less sensible to 
blue light. Colored glasses are almost always used 
when there ia undue sensitiveness of the retina. It 
is clear, therefore, that anything which blonta that 
sensitiveness should be avoided. Therefore neutral 
tints are to be preferred, because they are of no 
p.articular color. Care should be taken not to select 
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of these too dart s sbade. A brown- mmin-i tn ui 

ish grey is to be jwrferred. When "»■«»" ■'«*^ 

they are required, and are properly 

TVom, thej are eerviceable. As light a shade 

I should he choeen sa will answer the pnrpoee, and 

' when posdble, ehonld be changed to lighter tints. 

Ab before said, when taking them off, the eye 

I ehonld be closed for a second or two, to render the 

contrast between shade and light le^ marked. It 

' should be remembered also that dark tints are 

liable to heat the eyes by the absorption of heal. 

This will be illnstrated by Franklin's well-known 

experiment to demonstrate the relative heating 

[ properties of the two colors. He covered two 

1 patches of snow with cloths, the one black and the 

other white. Tlie snow nnder the black cloth soon 

melted, while that nnder the white remained nnaf- 

I fectcd. Though apparently trifling, this is a very 

inportant olijection to a morbidly sensitive eye, 

I which feels hot after being covered a little time 

I by a dark glass. The nse of veils is objectionable 

[ for the same reasons that have been adduoed in 

[ relation to colored glasses. 

Concave Glasses fob Near Sight — Seepage 81, 
I Chapter V. 
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CATARACT GLASBEI3. 

The operation for cataract destroys the crystal- 
cataract glasses. H^^e Iciis, and cventuatcs in its being 
Why ncceiaary. removcd from thc sphere of vision. 

The patient, after operation, complains that objects 
are dim. There is only a slight diminution of the 
refractive power of the eye, but the faculty of 
accommodating itself to different distances is ma- 
terially affected. To obviate this defect glasses are 
employed. The pupil is enlarged, and on this 
account, the patient is enabled to see in variable 
degrees of perfectness. By exercise, the sight is 
capable of considerable improvement. Different 
eyes require different numbers, or glasses with dif- 
ferent focal lengths. There is the same danger 
with regard to increasing the magnifying powers 
of cataract glasses, that has been pointed out in 
the use of other kinds of spectacles. A glass 
should not be worn until the eye is completely 
recovered from the operation. The first glasses 
selected, if at the age of 30 or 40, will not require 
to be changed till about the age of 50 or 60. If 
the party is old, ao is usually the case, they will 
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answer to t!ie end of life. Glasses, properljr 
selected, will enable the patient to return to the 
finest work in which he has ever employed his eye- 
wglit, BHcli as drawing, reading, writing, eewlng, 
and the lite. The test of the proper glaps having 
been obtained, ia that the person can see objai 
perfectly at the same distance at which he i 
them before the operation. 



BPECTACLEB FOE tWUBLE PUBPOBE. 



Franklin says :* — " I cannot distinguish a Irf 
even of large print ; but am happy in (he invention 
of donble spectaclos, which serving for distant 
objecta as well as near on«!, make ray eyes as use- 
ful to me as they ever were. If all the olhor 
defects and infirmities were as easily and cheaply 
remedied, it would he worth while for frieuda to 
live a good deal longer, but I look npon death to 
be as necessary to onr eonstitution, as sleep. We 
sball riae refresbed in the morning. "f 
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And again : — " I imagine it will be found pretty 
generally true, that the same convexity of glass 
through which a man sees clearest and best at the 
distance proper for reading, is not the best for 
greater distances. I, therefore, had formerly two 
pair of spectacles, which I shifted occasionally, as 
in travelling I sometimes read, and often wanted to 
regard the prospects. Finding this change trouble- 
some, and not always sufficiently ready, I had the 
glasses cut, and half of each kind associated in the 
same circle.* 

" By this means, as I wear my spectacles constantly, 
I have only to move my eyes up or down as I want 
to see distinctly far "or near, the proper glasses being 
always ready. This I find more particularly con- 
venient since my being in France, the glasses that 
serve me best at table to see what I eat, not being 
the best to see the faces of those on the other side 
of the table who speak to me ; and when one's ears 
are not well accustomed to the sounds of a lan- 
guage, a sight of the movements in the features of 
him that speaks, helps to explain ; so that I under- 
stand French better by the help of my spectacles." 

* Prom the same to the same, dated " Paagy^ May 23, 1785." 
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Ml'. Jolin McAllister, of Pbiladelpliia, wlio in 
experience is excelled by none other, prefers very 
Biucii the plan of Dr. Franklin. In a letter accom- 
panying the letter of Franklin and JeiferBon, 
which he politely furnished the author, he thus 
remarks : 

" I do not recollect when my father began fitting 
up epectaclca with two foci — for near view and 
distant, view. The spectacle branch of his businesa 
was commenced in 1799 — I tliink, however, that 
when Mr. Jefferson wrote to him, in Nov. 1806, to 
have a pair prepared in that way, the thing was 
not new to my father, and it is probable that he 
had before that time occasionally made up a pair 
epecially for some person. I think we had heard 
that Dr. Franklin was in the habit of wearing such 
spectacles, for, as nearly as I can remember, we 
had called it the I^ranMln plan. 

"Spectacles with two sights Have been much used, 
and are fonnd to bo very convenient. Many clergy- 
men wear them always in the pulpit. Some have 
at tirst thought there was a little inconvenience 
from the slit separating the glasses, but they have 
soon become accustomed to it, I have never heard 
of any person who considered tlie use of them in 
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aitj' degree injurious — nor can I conceive liow tliej 
can be prejudicial to the sight. 

" Mr. Jefferson, in the iirst instance, in order that 
he might look around him without the glasses, tried 
E]icctacles with narrow ejos, which my father had 
prepared for him. After the death of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, ill 1836, several of his neighbore in Virginia 
wrote for similar Bpcctacles — we had orders for a 
considerable number. 

I believe Mr. Jeffereon continued to use these 
very narrow eyes while he lived. It is probable, 
however, that he did not so much use the small 2 
foci, for each half glass was of such reduced size 
that he might find it difEicult to catch the view. I 
do not remember, however, that in any of his sub- 
sequent letters he spoke of an inconvenience from 
using them." 

The following is a copy of Mr. Jefferson's 
letter before alluded to : 



"Sia:- 



iFiBHnoToi, Kov. IS, ISO*. 

-You have heretofore furnished me with 
reduced in their size, as to give facility 
to the looking over tlioir top, without moving them. 
This is a great convenience, but the reduction has 
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not been sufficient to do it completely. I tlierc- 
fore send you a, drawing, No. 1, so much reduced 
in breadth, as to give tliia convenience completely, 
and yet leave field enough for any purpose : and I 
will tliank you for a pair of spring frames, made 
accurately to tlie drawing, and a eet of gloBses as 
mentioned in tlie same paper, 

"Those who are obliged to use epectaeles know 
what a convenience it would he to have different 
magnifiers in the same frame. Di-. Franklin ti-ied 
this by semicircular glasses joined horizontally, 
the upper and lower semicircles of different powers, 
wliieli ho told mo answered perfectly, I wish to 
try it, and, therefore, send yoa a drawing, No. 2, 
agreeably to which exactly 1 will ask anotlier pair 
of spring frames to be made, and a complete size 
of semicircular glasses, as mentioned in the paper. 
These will of necessity give up in part the other 
convenience of looking over them. "With those 
glasses I will pray you to send me a pair of goggles 
with clear glasses, and a little case of three mag- 
nifiers of different powers, shutting np in a single 
horn-case. They are used chiefly for reading off 
the fine divisions of astronomical or geometrical 
instnimcnte, and are commoTily to bo had in the 
nips. Tlio drawing in the Tnai-j;iii givos an idea 
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of tlie tiling when all the three magnifiers are out. 
I presume these articles, placed between two paste- 
boards, may come safely by post. The amount 
shall be remitted you as soon as known. 
" Accept my salutation and best wishes. 

"Tn. Jefferson. 
"Me. Mc. Allistee." 

Mr. Franks, of Chicago, once patented a glass 
which he said was better than any other before in 
use. This is a question which experience must 
decide, and the author has had none. 

A round German glass is in the market, the 
upper third of which is so ground off as to furnish 
a different degree of convexity. 

The venerable Benjamin Pike, Senr., used to fur- 
nish spectacles with four glasses, two of which turned 
up, so as to assist the lateral view in walking ; turn- 
ing them down on their hinges, a reading-glass was 
arranged quickly, which had the disadvantage 
of weight and obliged the wearer to see through 
two glasses instead of one. 

If the plan of Mr. Franks does obviate the neces- 
sity of an opaque spot in the centre of vision, and 
can be accurately ground, it would seem to fur- 
nish a desideratum. {/See diagrayn on iiextpage,) 
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ABUSE OF GLASSES. 

It is by the abuse or mismanagement of the eye, 
during periods of disability, that it most frequently 
suffers injury. The wise provision which luiman 
ingenuity has discovered to relieve defective 
vision, often, when misapplied, operates greatly to 
the injury of the organ. The ophthalmic surgeon 
is very frequently asked, without regard to the 
nature of the disease, which has suggested the neces- 
Giasses regarded s^ty of advicc I " Shall I wcar glasscs ?" 

a panacea. Spcctaclcs are regarded by the great 
public as a sort of catholicon for the relief of all 
sorts of maladies of the eye. Even the simplest 
form of inflammation is regarded as requiring their 
use. 

As has been suggested, at that period of life 
^ ^, when there are unmistakable indica- 

CommoQ objec- 
tions to their tious of tlic uccd of their aid, the 
adoption. ncglcct to usc them from motives of 

pride, or a dislike to seem old, sometimes produces 
mischief, which may result in serious disease, if 
this course is persisted in. — It* is said that the emi- 
nent Kev. Mr. Barnes, of Philadelphia, attributes 
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the failnre of his oyesiglit, in part, to the neglect of 
the use of glassea at that period when they ehould 
hftve been adftpted. — Althongh no plan of treatment 
can remove, or even lessen, the consequences of 
advancing age, it is certain that whatever over- 
fatigues the sight, and all habita that tond to in- 
ereaee natural decrepitude, or develop constitutional 
ailment, will aggravate the infirmity. Proper 
care, when exercised, added to soundness of con- 
fititntion, must i'umish the only cause to which we 
can attribute the facility with which, occasionally, 
persons who have not been near-sighted, are able 
to do witliout glasses, even up to old age. Still, it 
is silly to afFect to do what one is not able. 

Says a celebrated writer,* "I have seen a 
public lecturer, reiecting, from some 

PuliUc leclurers. 

foolish motive, the aid of convex 
glasses at seventy years of age, assemble on and 
at the side of bis desk, six glaring wax candles, 
in order to illuminate his manuscript; and while 
he kept one of the candles, shorter than the rest, 
dancing over the paper, yet, be stopped ever and 
anon from a difficulty in deciphering it. Such 



conduct is aa dangerous to Bight as it ia ridiculous. 
The presbyopic eye. if refused assistance, is neces- 
sarily strained by every attempt to perceive near 
oltjects, and suffers more in a few months by 
forced exertion, than it would do in many yeai-s, if 
assisted by such glasses as woidd mate vision easy 
and agreeable." This learned author, when speak- 
ing of the indications which imply the necessity 
for adopting glasses, further says : " It would evi- 
dently be absurd to fix upon any period of life at 
which glasses should he first employed, or at which 
the presbyopic eye should be assisted 
nnniinB »u age fli ^J strougcr magnifiers than those 
nbkii gi.»as. are made clioice of in the flret instance ; 
neiiMsoiy. ^^^ .^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ dcjwn as a general 

rule, that whenever a person at forty-five years of 
age, or upwards, finds that in oi^der to sec small 
objects distinctly, he is obliged to carry them far 
from his eye ; that ho moves, as it were, instinc- 
tively, nearer to the light when he wishes to read 
a work, or holds the book or other object close to 
the light, in order to sec with facility; that very 
small objects, after be has looked at them earnestly 
for some time, appear confused; that his eyes, after 
plight exertion, become eo mnch fatigued that he 
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is oljliged to turn them to othei' objects, in order 
to give them some relaxation ; and tliat tlie eight, 
on awakening in the morning, is vqvj weak, and 
does not recover its customary degree of force for 
some hours; then, he may, if he has not hitherto 
used convex glasses, begin to use them, or if 
he lias already had recourse to tliose of a very 
I long focus, iie may change them for a pair of 
shorter focus, or in other worda, of greater refrac- 
tive power." 
A double convex glass improves the vision, 
I merely because it lessens the diver- wtij b'"™™ -u** 
I gence of the rays of light proceeding "'^ »'^'- 
I from near objects, and thus ensures their being 
I brought into foci upon the retina. (See Ulustra- 
I tion,paga ISl.) 

1 Glasses, made use of by the near-sighted, 
[ should not make objects appear smaller; neither 
I should the convex glasses, employed by the 
I fa^sighted, make them appear larger than natural. 
I Aa has been said before, the lowest power, or 
I longest focus which answers the pm-pose, is to be 
' chosen. Convex glasses should be chosen with 
candle-light, s& those which are sufficient in the 
daytime are often not utrong enough in the even- 
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ing. After having been fumislied with proper 
glasses, night-work should, as far as possible, be 
avoided ; and when the eye begins to feel hot, or 
fatigued, the user should take the hint and stop. 



GLASSES FOR THE NEAR-SIGHTED. 
(Seepage 81, Chapter V.) 

RULES FOR THE SELECTION OF GLASSES. 

The following rules are given to direct the 
patient who lives remote from an optician, in 
determining the focal length of the convex glasses 
which he requires : " If they have a distinct vision 
of objects, moderately remote^ let them multiply 
the distance at which they see minute objects most 
distinctly, say 20 inches, by the distance at which 
they wish to read by the aid of glasses, say 12 
inches, and divide the product, 240, by the diflFe> 
rence between the two, 8 ; the quotient, 30, will be 
the focal length of the glasses required. 

" K the distance at which the person sees most 
distinctly be very great^ then the focal length of the 
glasses required will be equal to the distance at 
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wliieh he wislies to see tiio objects most dis- 
■ tinetly." 

Convex glasses are found in tlie Eliops, of dvqi-t 
focal length, IVom 48 iticlifs to G. It is evident 
that no cerlain estimate can be formed of the local 
length of the glass which he may reqnire. The 
following may he found as an nppi-<jxiniation to an 
average : 



1—70—75-^50—86- BO— lOO. 



Fooia lengths (Inch^ 



ThefoeuB of a convex glass may be measured by 
I Jiolding it near the side of a room, facing a win- 
i dow, or opposite to the sun, and moving it slowly 
[ "backward and forwai'd, until the image of the win- 
i dow-frame, or of the sun, upon tho wall, becomes 
I smalleat and most distinct; the distance between 
I the glass and the wall, at tliat instant, is tlie focal 
Convex glasses of about 36 inch focus, 

ire often used by ignorant people, under the name 
I of preservers, before glasses have become neces- 
B«ary. They think that these so-called preservers 

have some specific power of arresting tiie progress 

of that failure of the eyesight, which is the natural 

consequence of age. 



But it is tlieir use mainly, rather than tlteir 
ueglect, that oltenest is the producing cause of 
harm. As the opium-eater finds delight in the 
stimulus whioh an increased dose affords him, eo, 
iMngtrofiucraa.- 'i^ wlio rpquires glasscB and employs 

ing tbe power, them, if he sliall certainly increase the 
po^ve^, will experience the most delightful sensa- 
tions. If merely for experiment he tries a higher 
power, he will find tliat the mimher ho has been 
accustomed to use affords a dimmer light, and he 
employs it after witli less enjoyment. If indulged, 
the eye ever requires "give," till at leugtli the 
end is readied, witli the loss of the integrity of 
the visual range for i-emote distances ; moreover, 
the glasses have become now indispensable, and 
large objects are seen with less distinctness. This 
result is irreparable, and might have been pre- 
vented by attention to the suggestions before 
made; that is, constantly employing the lowest 
nomber that would answer the purpose. 

The dentist advises his patient, whom he has sup- 

phed with a set of artificial teeth, that hei'oafter he 

must remember that tliey will not bear 

Corti niqulrcd. 

the strain and wear of his natural teeth ; 
but that he must ever be mindful, and use them as 
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i lightly as possible. So, he who comes to the 
I point of using glasses, miiBt remcmher that bis 
I eyes will no longer hear abuse as formerly, that 
\ they must he ti'cated with caro and moderation ; 
I especially should their use by ai-tiiicial hght be 
I avoided. 

Indistinct wiiting, fine-print books, pale ink, 
I white writing-paper — blue is very much better — 
1 reading by fire-light or feeble light, and especially 
reading in railway cars and carriages, are to he 
I most carefully avoided, A large uum- REaaing m ixt 
I ber of pereona in tlie neighhorliood of =*^ 
I Hew York spend from one-half to two hours every 
pday in riding. Coming into town from their 
I Bahurban homes, they hny tlie paper at the earliest 
I moment possible, and read it on tlio way to their 
I place of business. In the afternoon they leave 
ft town with the latest edition of the evening paper 
I in their pocket, designing to peruse it on thoir way 

■ homeward. Thus their eyes are taxed to read a 
Ifaiutly, closely-printed column, as it dances before 

■ their eyes, during an hour or two every day, 
f greatly perilling thereby the usefulness of organs 

npon wiiich they greatly depend. To-day, while 



revieiiig tliia matter, a New York merchant, hold- 
ing up his eye-glass, remarked, " 1 lost the use of 
my eves by reading in tLe cars." Observe the pas- 
Bengera in the train, on any of our public rentes. 
A slielf of popular covek is passed before the eyea 
of evoiy individual ; next, a pile of popular maga- 
(dnes, then, illustrated newspapers, while advertise- 
ments, guide books, and newspapers with long, 
narrow, cloaely-printod columns are distributed or 
purchased, until all tastes are suited, and before all 
eyes, young and old, spectacled and otherwise, 
there oscillates some kind of printed page. Oppoi^ 
tunity for fresh air is lost at the stopping-places, 
■while tile eyes are eagerly strained and worried over 
the plot of some novel, or a column of the details 
of some foreign intelligence, tbe gist of which 
could be written in a sentence or two. 
The universal practice of newspaper-reading in 
this country is injurions to eyesight, 
because of the fine and necessarily 
imperfect print which they aiford, while their use to 
the exclusion of nioi-e material and substantial 
reading is enervating to the mind, and promotes 
. tastes and habits. Sudden transitions 
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Ifrnm ccimparative darkness to briglit 
rliglit should be avoided. It is very 

important that one using glasses eliould freqnently 
[ interrtipt his labors, and not look loo long intently 
upon a single object. 

Allusion has beon made to tlio use of quizzing 
|j;las8es. Enough should be said on this subject to 
I induce young people to avoid a practice which 
[frequently originates in affectation and folly, 
lUgb it sometimes obtains from short-sightedness. 
Many have had occasion to regret the use of one- 
glasses to the eud of their lives. To smoke a 
r and wear a quizzing-glass satisfies a kind of 
aibition at one point in life — -a period whan youth 
arly need direction. The sight of the eye 
upon which the glass is mostly used, frequently 
"becomes impaired. In the language of another, 
''Tlie consequences to perfect vision arc serious; 
for, as one eye is made to do more work than the 
ar, an alteration in their relative strength takes 
3e ; the result is, that sooner or later, when the 
terson resorts to spectacles, he finds that the lens 
1 suits one eye wUI not at all suiEce for the 

It should be known and remembered that , 
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dyspepsia, in its mnltifarions forms, frequently 
produces derangements of vision, wliich may 
readily be mistaken for a want of, or abuse of 
glasses, while it has nothing to do with either. 
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CHAPTER SI. 



■i:e TEEA'rui'jrr of dibhaseh coNcrnoNs op 

THK EYES. 



Before entering upon tliis topic, I would pre- 

oise that it ia of tlie highest importance for the 

jf of diseased eoaditiona and natural imperfec 

s of the eye, that spectacles should be selected 

nth cai'e, and from persons who understand the 

;bjeet, and who will not furnish, under any cir- 

fcumBtances an improper or imperfect article. 

Pei'stms, requiring glasses, are advised to seek 

t reliable dealers of commercinl inte- compfteni opu- 

rity, who are readily distinguished '"■=■■ 

K&om quacking, boasting dealers wliose prices are 

) large as their pretensions. Tlie statements of 

die dealer about the article that he sells— for cxaiu- 
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pie with regard to the number of the glass, or the cer- 
tainty of its being " pebble," if so represented — ^mnst 
be taken by the purchaser. There are not many com- 
petent dealers, and there must be fewer competent 
buyers. Those who cannot purchase in the larger 
cities, where a dealer is found suitable to advise, 
should seek out honorable traders, who will not say 
what they do not know. Such are found in most 

towns of any size.* Each of these cities may con- 
tain other names than those mentioned in the note, 
equally reliable but unknown to the author. Seve- 
ral other of the larger cities, probably, contain excel- 



♦ New York Ci'<y.— Benjamin Pike & Sons, and Benjamin Pilse, Junr.—Wise 
— Wallerstine— J. W. Queen. 
Philadelphia.— UlcklWsiQr k Brothers. 
^o«ton.— Widdifield k Co. 

Washington.— 11. W. Gait k Bro. 

Richmond.— ^l\{c\\&\\ k Tyler. 

Norfolk.— C. Hall k Co. 

Baltimore.— V. B. Sadtler k Sons— F. W. k R. King— John Jones. 

Louiaville.—VXtiQhar k Bennett— John Kitts. 

St. Louis. — Jacob Blattner — Jaccard k Co. 

fiew Orleans. — Clement Duhamel. 
Savannah^ Ga.— S. Wilmot k Co. 

Newark, N. J.— John Price— A. H. k J. W. Miller -John R. McDonald. 
New JIaven, Ct. — Benjamin — Olmsted. 
ITar^ordr—A. M. Ward. 
Banff or, Me.— John S. Tompkins. 
Memphis^ Tenn.— Jas. E. Merriman k Co. 
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t Opticians, wliose address is not at haad, Tlio 
selection of glasses having been aliown to bo a mat- 
ter of great importance, enongh has perhaps been 
said to indicate the propriety of purchasing of 
reliable parties. 

Probably no single cause produces more serioua 
derangement of the eye than the improper selection 
[pf glasses. Unless scientifically appli- Bdeoiioufli 
labie to the case, they can hardly fail giH«e». 

! iujnriou6. There is much tjuaekcry on this 
jnbject, and several of our large cities contain some 
eminent quack. Reliable dealers should be sought 
ilasses are not to be selected like a watch-key 
r A breast-pin, because of the beanty of the frame, 
r merely as an article of dress. It is better not to 
^t an expensive gold frame; at least unless it 
mis adapted to new glasses. Tlie glistening metal 
ileasant to the eye, and sometimes proves 
bijurious. 

No human forethought or care can prevent the 
occurrence of disease, and in the present state of 
society — with the occupations incident to it — of dis- 
eases of the eye. But it ia dm-ing these periods of 
derangement that the eye is most essentially injured, 
end the foundation laid for protracted and serious 



sif 



"Wliat is good tor sore ovesf" The 
friiiud is almost certnin to remember 
eonie of the popular remedies employed for this 
purpose-, whose names are legion — fonnded upon tlie 
Lotion that all disease of Uie eye is of the same 
character, and requires the same remedy. The 
pain in the eye absolutely enforcing rest, it 
roKovere perhaps in a few days, in spite of the 
remedy ; or jierhaps, by chance, tlio remedy might 
have been seiTiceable. This improfessional advice, 
on the other hand, not proving serviceable, and tlie 
eye growing worse, the patient next,per]iap8, applies 
to the apothecary for some of tbe patent washes, or 
miguentp, wliich are advertised as suitable to every 
A.iv-i (i..ri i'orm of disease of the eye. Now and 

noBirum!- [iigji these prove serviceable ; very 

accidentally, being suited to the particular case, 
and the advertised remedy gets reputation. Much 
oftener, however, it greatly aggravates the disease, 
and he at length is forced to seek professional 
advice. If he has not neglected too long, and his 
adviser is competent, he usually recovers at length, 
having snAcred great inconvenience and loss of 
tirrfe, besides having paid a much larger bill than, 
he would have done bad he applied earlier. 
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It is eminently true, in the treatment of diseases 
of the eye : 



, vhea 'lis dooe, then 'twere well il 






Protracted and lingering cures, and tlie dila- 
tory procraBtinatiiig course to ■wliicli I ^gB ehoiod be 
. have alluded, are ot'tener p]-od«ctive ™"^ «'*"^'=- 
[ of more serious chronic diseaseB than all other 
causes combined. If inflammation of the eye is 
not cured very promptly, there scarcely ever fails 
to be left behind a diseased condition to a greater 
r less extent. 
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Many popular remedies are good, and onginafed 

■ in sound judgment ; many others have come do^rn 

ftous from an antecedent period of emdities anj 

absurdities. Most popular doctrines AntitiMitd 

and remedies were once held by the remedits, 

ofession who, under the liglit of iVesher obeerva- 

tions, have long since forgotten them. The public, 

Jhowever, hand them down from father to son, and 

10 



the doctor finds some remedy gravely 

Popular rqmedlea. 

Buggested, which he only knows as 
one of the curiosities of medical experience, which 
he has stumbled upon in the musty records of 
centuries past. It is unfortunate with regard to 
popular remedies, for diseases of the eye, tliat they 
are veiy seldom appropriate or safe. Between. 
these remedies, some of which are even pre- 
ecrihed by physicians, and quack remedies, which 
Pupuiar rcmediw ciftcucr work Bvil thau good, tliB eyo 
seldom wife. jj^g {q n^ through a very severe 
gauntlet. Thousands of eyes are annually lost in 
this country by this means. There is, perhaps, 
no organ in the body upon which quackery and 
ignorance might not mora safely practise. The 
popularly educated mind frequently pereists in 
regarding disease as a unit, and this doctrine leads 
to many fatal mistakes in the practice of a class of 
men who boast of being their own physicians. It 
is said of the man who is his own lawyer, that "he 
has a fool for his client." In medicine this is most 
emphatically true. Much observation and expe- 
DtaessfflDfihrjeyo rieuce in seeing diseases of the eye i& 
muBihoiMo. necessary to their just appreciation 
and proper management. The sum necessary to 
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the most 



■procure competent advice is invested 
iprofltable manner. 

Popular remedies consist mainly of poiilticsBj 
, and baudages. By far the 

M . „ „ . Poulllcca. 

tlarger part are in all eases totally inap- 
jilicable — destructive indeed to the integrity of the 
■organ. To this class belong, among many otiiers 
wbich could be named, warm poultices, whicli 
'e, within the author's own experience, desb'oyed 
many eyes, and in-eparably injured a great many 
~ more. I have seldom failed to detect immediately 
upon looking at the eye, the fact that a poultice 
iad been applied, and it Ecarceiy ever fails to ren- 
■ the case more nnraanageable afterwards. A 
58 of poultices are fl'equently employed, usually 
(old ; they are composed of scraped potatoe, 
craped apple, rotten apple, alnm curd, caiTots, 
Iplftintain leaves, slippery elm, house-leeks, onions, 
Kxaw oysters, white of egg, honey, egg-akin, cal- 
fbined oyster-shells, tobacco, &e. These articles, 
stead of producing any useful effect, are, for the 
tnoet part, absolutely injurious, in eonseq^uence of 
teir weight and their poultice character. T!ie 
least reflection will make the cause of evil appa- 
rent, even to the unprofessional reader. Is matter 
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collected anywhere, t!ie jtopiilar and proper 
remedy Is to poulticcj aud thereby induce it to find 
esit This is done by inviting an increased flow 
* of blood to the part; all the blood-vessela are 
enlarged, an inflammatory condition ensues, and at 
length a rupture takes place, Tkia ig aiways the 
effect acconipliehod by tlie combination of heat 
aud moisture. "When rec[uii'ed, it la tliia very 
quality which produces its effectiveness. The 
inflamed eye requires exactly the opposite treats 
ment. Excitement, instead of quietude, a diver- 
sion of blood to instead of froni the eye, and the 
very serious increase of disease, and if persisted in, 
the loss of the organ, will be the result of this treat- 
AJum curd, tei- mcnt The alum curd may some- 

iMteB,4c. times be useful on account of its 
astringent properties ; but, for the reasons juat 
given, it is the most undesirable mode of appllcar 
tion. 

The disgusting practice, which origioated nobody 
knows where, of applying the tongue to the eye ia 
order to remove foreign bodies, which have a lodg- 
paLiiiig urapia In "lent Under the lids, is aometimea even 

laUwBje. yet resorted to. The only proper way 
of removing them is by turning over the lid, which 
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i not difficult to do, wlien one is tanglit the 
mode by whicli it is accomplished, 

A decoction of tohacco applied to the temples 
has sometimes seemed to tie of service ; but other 
I means more safe axe at hand for accomplishing tJie 
same purpose, ^e popular remedy 
of cold water is the ouly one esteemed 
valuable by the public, which is generally safe, 
and efficacious. It is valnable as a prophy- 
lactic and remedial agent, and in health, except 
too cold, usually safe. On the other hand, in the 
condition of disease, warm applications are some- 
times found to be better, and cold water even 
aggravates the symptoms. With regard to the 
expediency of opening the eyes in cold water, as a 
[ means of preventing disease, there are doubts. It 
[ is introducing a foreign body upon a sui-face, lubri- 
I cat^d by its own peculiar secretions, which are 
I thereby waaiied away, and it moreover abstracts the 
r natural heat from the eye, and the due perform- 
[ ancc of llie functions of the organ may therefore be 
I liable to inteiTuption. My father,* in common with 
p most of Uio New England divines of that period, 



regarded this practice as part of Lis orthodoxy. 
It was then regarded ahsolutely essential that the 
water should enter the eye. The domratic, nnad- 
Cijppenu and vised HBO of coppcras, and lead, and 
'■^' saltpetre is often prodnctive of consi- 

derable mischief. Of thera it may be said, as of 
the patent advertised washes, that they may aome- 
timea be applicable to the case, and therefore do 
good. These remedies, as well as zinc, of wliich 
Thompson's eye-water and most other lotions are 
TJiompjon'. ejc composed, are valuable agents la tlie 
vMei. bands of the ophthalmic surgeon ; bat 

he wonld not dai'e to recommend tliem indiscri- 
minately, nor wonld be decide npou the remedy, or 
the proper strength to be employed in a case, with- 
ont careful observation and reflection. Bolutions 
made of alum, lead, zinc, nitrate of silyer, cad- 
mium, wbice-oak bark, tannin, gi'een tea-leajfcs, 
or of any other astringent from the mineral or 
vegetahle kingdom, if advertised into notice, 
would not fail to make reputation, because they 
would relieve some eases to which they might . 
chance to be snited ; but would do injury ia a great 
many more than they would relieve. Water, cold or 
tepid, is the only safe domestic remedy to be used 
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without advice. With regard to the eye, tlie pro- 
gress of popular intelligence has not kept pace with 
other subjects. There seems iu the mind of many 
a mystery about it ; and to all that relates to it there 
is brought to hear too little common sense. The 
causes of this want of intelligence, I conceive, are 
the intricate and complex character of the organ 
itself, and tlie philosophical appreciation necessary 
in order to understand fully the nature of its func- 
tions j and the fact that even among the profession, 
s diseases are less understood, because mere read- 

I ing will not fnrnish the rec[uiaite information to 
treat them with facility and success. These popu- 

[ lar errors, therefore, are not met, and the public 

[ mind is not disabused. It would scarcely be 
believed that ophthalmic surgeons are frec[uently 

I asked by pereona of respectabiUty, whether the eye 
cannot he removed from the socket and again 
replaced ; this Las often occurred in Popuiw ipmr- 

I my own experience. Cataract, which »"«. 

is .a mere opacity of the lens, which is situated 
learly in the middle of the ball of the eye, is 
regarded as a " film " upon the outer surface, and 
the surgeon is called upon to cut it off. All opaci- 

i ties of tlie eye are regarded as removable with the 
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knil'e, which is tnie of ecnrcely any. Along with 
I he doctrine that persona who nse glafisea about 
middle life can throw them off at an advanced 
penod (this has occasionaUy happened), and many 
other propositions which a little observation would 
readily disprove — there haa come down thrnngh 
two or throe generations the " eye- 
stone." It is a small calcareous stone, 
wbicli, when put beneath the corner of the lid, will 
work its way across the eyeball. It is said to 
have been first iised at Guernsey, one of the Chan- 
nel islands. It was formerly supposed to be 
endowed with life. When placed in a saucer, the 
bottom being covered with vinegar, because it 
moved about in conaeqnence of the action of the 
acid npon the lime, it was regarded aa evidence of 
its posseasing animal life, and tlie mysterious thing 
enjoyed therefore a higher reputation. Its presence 
in our drug shops indicates the fact that the public 
mind is not entirely disabused of this prejudice. 
The I'act is that its presence in the eye is no less 
injurious than any other smootli, innocuous, foreign 
body. 



To exhibit tlie quackeries and impostures of so 
called "oculisls and auriets" witli whicli the large 
cities in this couotry and Enrope abound, would 
require a volume. It would appear as if the eye 
aad ear were tlie organs peculiarly selected by 
qnacts in relation to wbicli they display tlieir inge- 
nuity iu estorting money, by exciting liopes, which 
they have no expectation of ever being realized. 
The Buffering patient is bo desirous of 
relief, that he easily believcB, and as 
Bight and hearing, from hia point of view, are of 
Buch ineatimable value, he cheerfully and liberally 
pays. The scientific surgeon whose opinion is of 
real value, can only be found by inquiry; bis is 
not the name most prominent and moat advertised ; 
his object is to cure, the other's, for the most part 
merely to plunder. The solution of zinc which is 
advertised into notice under the name of Thomp- 
Bou's eye-water, baa done an incredible ThompBOfi-s eje- 
amount of mischief. I could cite some "»"''■ 
cases in ray own experience, and many more in the 
experience of others, who have the control of 
10* 



largo public institutions, to prove tlie very injuri- 
ous effect of this article. An eminent gentleman, 
who has occupied a leading position in an ojilithal- 
mic institution in a neighboring city for the last 
qnarter of a, century, ioforms me that lie ia eon- 
etantly meeting with inetances in which Thomp- 
8on'a eye-water and poultices are producing the 
most mischievous effects. He has frequently seen 
eyes destroyed from one or other of these canses 
alone. This article, however, is only the represen- 
tative of a class, all of which are composed of about 
the same materials. Under this name, a zinc soln- 
tdon happens to have been more "liberally adver- 
tised." There will always be found those who will 
prepare these stimulant solutions, and write lying 
advertisements ; and until there ehall be a gi-eater 
degree of public intelligence on the subject, tiese 
solutions will bo used, and the eyes thereby injured. 
The same thing may be said of the eye ointments 
which are advertised. Tliey are all composed of the 
Aayenijoa oiQt- same class of stimulants, or mercury in 
"""* some of its forms, nibbed up with lard 

or tallow. As was said of the lotions, so these oint- 
ments contain articles valuable when legitimately 
and understandingly employed, while, for want of 
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tliia intelligence they do very great injury. I shall 
mention as a sample one more of the recent hnm- 
bngs which have obtained eurrency, and made 
money for many pretenders, in conseqneuce of 
public credulity. An ingenious and enterprising 
man having somewhere met with a paper written 
by John Quincy Adams, in which that gentleman 
expresses the belief that the application of pressure 
to the eyeball gradually changed its form, restor- 
ing the convexity of youth, and enabling tlie indi- 
vidual to do without glasses and recover from their 
use after they had been adopted, conceived the 
idea of turning it to account, — Mr. Adams's theory 
was based tipon the popular opinion that the form 
of the eyeball necessarily changes as age advances. 
— Eminent anrgeons, who have had ex- gquedog ihn 
tensive practice in public institutions, ""■ 

express the opinion that this rule does not obtain 
to any considerable degi-ee. This man, who was a 
theological lecturer, or anything that offered the 
best chance for success, prefixed his name, with 
" Prof." and at once commenced lecturing. He 
aftei'wards opened an office in New York, and 
advertised himself as a doctor, declaring his abiUty 



to euro all diseases of the eye, and to relieve 
everybody from the Gnciimbrance of epectaclee. 
Ho moreover offered to teach tlie secret at a 

fixed price, the learner pledging not to communi- 
cate the infnrmation furnished. Of courBe multi- 
tudes flocked thither, for nothing is easier in a 
large city than to attract multitudes to see or hear 
Borne new thing. The quack, by means of a lotion, 
managed to send some people away satisfied, in 
epite of the squee^ng. Between hia practice, and 
the imparting of hia secret, he accomplished hia 
purpose, which was to make money. Another man, 
also ingenious in his way, followed np the quackery 
by the invention of what he called "eye-cups," 
■which consisted of little India-rubber cups, adapts 
ing themselves to the ball of the eye, and thereby 
making pressure more evenly, as was alleged with 
trutli. Though this thing attracted considerable 
attention, it has paflsed away, and, like most of the 
pathies and isms of every age, has left behind 
it its niicleus of truth, upon which the sopei-atruc- 
tiire was formed, to be added to the knowledge 
and resources of the scientific observer. This truth 
consibta in the lact that the eyeballs of some are 
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probably susceptible of slight alteration by means 
of pressure. 

Empii'ics and charlatans of every age have 
applied the most violent applications 

Quack remedies. 

to this most sensitive and tender organ, 
and throughout all time domestic remedies have 
frequently been of an exciting and irritating cha- 
racter. Powdered glass and sugar, spirituous and 
amoniacal vapora, galvanism, and caustics have 
been freely used. These remedies would produce 
terrible inflammation in a sound eye, and cannot 
but be productive of serious disease in the inflamed 
eye unless used with discrimination. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

AETIFICIAL EYES. 
** Boone grieft are med*cinable ; that ia one of them." 

Among the improvements of the present age, 

none have been more perfected than the one which 

provides a covering for the deformity 

French eyes. 

occasioned by a lost eye. The French, 
who excel in all matters of dress and bijouterie, 
have invented a substitute, which furnishes, in 
some cases, a better eye than the original — that is, 
in point of appearance only. Tlie illusion is per- 
fect with regard to the casual observer, although it 
Artificial eyes do is falsc (as lying advertiscrs assert), that 

not move. ||^^ motious of the eye are imitated, 
except as it may be accidentally acted upon by the 
muscles. 

Many have been made to believe that the pupil 
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of the artificial eye really contracts and dilates. 
This ia wholly falge. Enormous prices have been 
demanded for artificial eyes, withoiit reason or pro- 
priety. A man recently renowned forliia notorious 
quackeries in New York, was fi'oquently known to 
leave a patient in his office, step to an importer's, 
get an eye for ten dollars, return, introduce it — and 
charge fifty. This is stiU done. 

The finest and best are procurable at a compara- 
tively moderate price. I'hey are prepared to cover 
the prominence which remains in the socket of the 
lost eye, and completely remove a hideous deformity. 
An artificial eye may be obtained to match exactly 
the color of the sound one. It ia made of enamel, 
is a concave kind of a aliell, both surfaces being 
entirely smooth. It is readily introduced, and does 
not usually produce any irritation. The wearer 
easily removes it at niglit himself, and replaces it 
in the morning. It moves to a great degree in 
harmony with the natural eye, and though care- 
fully watched, it will often not be observed that 
the unison is less perfect than if the eye was not 
ai'tiflcia!. The eye being the expressive feature of 
the countenance, and the loss of it producing an 
appearance so disgusting, all pereona who have 



becu thiia unfortunate, Ehoold, it" able, avail them- 
selres of the remedy. 

Tlio manufacture of artificial eyes is very sim- 
Msnutadate Dt P'® ' the part imitating the sclerotica 
■ruBui*! tjcL jg formed of white ename!, with a 
tinge of yellow. The hack side of the central 
piece ia colored to look like the iris, and a patch of 
black enamel is put npon a surface of transparent 
glass. Lines of red enamel are melted into the 
surface, before the blow-pipe, so as to imitate blood- 
vcsaels. The artificial eye should be smooth and 
light. When first introduced, it should be worn 
only fur a few hours at a time. It may be with- 
drawn with the aid of a silver probe, hent iu the 
form of a hook; the lower lid being depressed by 
Dirtciioos for In- the forefinger of the left hand. The 

troduoLng 11. eyg should be gently wiped with a bit 
of soft rag when taken out. Wlien from the orbit, 
it should not be plunged into cold water, as this 
Bow to uka c«K ■'"ill make it crack. If not properly 
of It- annealed, it is liable to crack merely 
from the alterationa of temperature to which it ia 
now exposed, while from the orbit during the night. 
When withdrawing it at bed-time, which the 
patient soon learns readily to accomplish, he should 
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rGcline over aome soft surface, in order that it 
should not be broken, if it chanced to fall. In 
order to get accustomed to tliia foreign body, 
it may bo necessary to use a series of plain eyes, 
beginning with one very small, nntil a bed is 
formed suitable for the reception of the eye which 
is of a proper size best to conceal the deformity. 
An artificial eye aoon begins to lose its polish from 
the friction of the eyelids, and tbo tears and mucus. 
The surface is seldom completely preserved more 
than three or four montlis, and in six months be- 
comes hazy and somewhat rough. This fact, and 
Eniiniei ejm • ^^'^i^" nnnecessarlly extravagant price, 
luiuiy. places them beyond the reach of any 
but persons in easy circumstances. Those who 
cannot afford this luxury must use a colored glass 
or a one-eye shade. It should not be covered wiih 
a patch, because it would cause inflammation. 
Bmuid not iH When enamel eyes have lost their 
worn whiHuiinioed. polish, aiid begin to roughen, they 
should be no longer used, else, impleasant conse- 
qnences may follow. Strict regard to cleanliness 
should be observed, and the eye should be removed 
aa often as once in twelve hours. 
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fellow-man. Through it the music of nature affords 

delight, and the mind is inflnenced by the sablime 

sounds tiiat proceed from the thunder-cloud and 

tlie i-ol!ing ocean. Providence has provided that 

there shall be much in the world to 

' afford delight to this organ. If the 

forests are green, tliat tbej may present a picture 

jileasing and grateful to the eye, the branches are 

filled with melodious songsters to ravish the ear. 

If the earth is covered with a green carpet, that it 

may be delightful to the eye, tlie eame Omniscient 

goodness has caused from the herbage to come np 

various sounds to cheer and enliven this otherwise 

solitary earth. The sound of the cricket by the 

iwieiit Tbioh 11 hearth-stone, or the grasshopper in 

'""r^- the field, which tells of spring-time 

and summer, or the frog croaking in the marsh, or 

tho katydid in tlie tall trees, which denote an 

advancing season, and an approaching autumn, are 

among the melodies of nature, which revive old 

associatious, aud awaken the mind to thoughtful and 

grateful remembrances. Tlirough the ear, the mind 

is awakened to new aspirations and incited to noble 

aims. Music, from the infant lullaby 

Mmlo. _ ■' 

np to the period when the last sensa 
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( is blunted, haa ever possessed the power to ravish 

I every claes of minds, every order of intellect; 

I awakening to enthnBiasm, arousing to the per- 

1 ibrinance of the most daring deeds, exciting the most 

I tranquil emotioriB, leading the mind to religious 

I contemplation, and soothing the dying pillow. Its 

I power extends to most of the animal creation, aud 

perhaps all are accDstomed to some sounds, which 

afford them melodious delight. All this and more 

ig afforded by means of the ear, contributing, in a 

high degree, to make the period of man's probation 

useful and happy. 

!jf Mfl cur inu- Thcrc is Tjetwcen the eye and the 

Bsutij rtuied. ggr, uecessarily, an intimate association. 

They relate so closely to each other, that one can 

f hardly be considered without regarding these rela- 

I tions. In the acquisition of knowledge, in the 

!;ement3 of business, and in all tlie pursmta of 

\ life, they furnish jointly the means by which 

f knowledge is acquired and success seciired. 

Those diseases to which one organ is subject, are 
I frequently found existing in the other ; and, to an 
eminent degi-ee, in diseased conditions they sympa- 
thize with each other. 

It 18 common to undervalue this organ in com- 



pilt'ison with tlie eye. Wlien it is 

recollected that ils loss involvcB not 
only exclnaion from eounda, from voices, and from 
mugic, bat also the total intermption of the ordi- 
Bibou ef loH Di nary means of communication with 
hcuriiig. onr fellow-men — of the inestimable 
privilege of speech, it is very hard to draw 
comparison, or in the , contemplation to hiid a 
choice of evils.* 

In appearance, the ear has less attractiveness 
than the eye. Its structure is lees tmderstood. 
Philosophical truths carniot readily be employed 
to furnish an explanation of the manner in which 
Di-eoM— ho» 'tB functions are performed. The ear, 
prcionUA moreover, is leas hahle to abuse, and 
can scarcely be injured by overuse. Still, most 
diseases and demugemcnts of this organ could be 
prevented but for a want of care and attention to the 
earliest symptoms. Host of the chronic derange- 
ments of the ear which produce permanent impair- 
ment of this sense are caused by wflmnmatwn at 
the eonvmerwement. Frequently, the ordinary 
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lindications of inflammation are scarcely observ- 
[•.able, nstwitlistanding the progress of diseases is 
[ constant and certain. K matter is collected in or 
k about tlie ear, owing to its confinement in a bony 
[■ cavity, where the parts cannot yield to pressure, 
is frequently intense. Ent that form of 
Knflammation to which the ear is most subject, is 
Ensidious, and is ratliei" -evidenced by functional 
igement than by pain or oneaeineBS. There 
L are pecnhar difficulties attending the perfect under- 
.nding and successful treatment of diseases of tlie 
sear, which do not obtain with regard to diseases of 
B eye. 

This difficulty arises partly from the want of 

fecilifry of observation, and the impos- DimcniiiB nim 

leibility of observing the eai- while in "«"^ "■ ">" 

■the performance of its functions. The ^t,^^ a, a,^ 

apathy of tlie public, with regard to car. 

this subject, wiiich induces them not to seek advice 

. the incipiency of disease, and to attach lesa 

walue to the organ than it deserves, has failed to 

utimulate medical inquiry, and prevents the patient 

receiving assistance at that o«reiM»neHDn 

, of time when it would most uieepujeci. 

, Persons who suffer a slight i 

n 
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with regard to any other function or organ of 
sense, manifest an incredible unconsciousness of 
the approach of deafness — ^perhaps to the extent 
of the loss of hearing on one side. When months, 
or even years have elapsed, perhaps, they awake 
to a sense of their loss. When asked why they 
did not attend to it sooner, the answer is, perhaps, 
Reasons for that they " did not like to be tamper- 
negiect. jjjg with their ears ;" that they were 

" afraid they would be made worse ;" or, that some- 
body said that " nothing could be done." Proba- 
bly diseases of the ear may be just as scientifically 
treated, and as surely relieved, as any other class 
of human maladies. 
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objects ill natnre. Its convoluted folds, its concen- 
tric circles, its evident adaptedness to collect the 
Bounds and direct them into the ear, renders it, to 
the reflecting mind, an object of gi'eat interest 
When we enter its interior structure, and observe 
the canal tbrougU which the sounds 
l>iiBS, guarded by its pecnliar defences, 
terminating in a tliin, expanded su:-face, wonder- 
fully adapted to receive the sounds, 
and communicate the impression which 
tliey produce, onr woudor increases, 

This is as far as the eye can penetrate into the 
ear of tlie living subject ; indeed, it re(iuirea some 
tact, and, ordinarily, the aid of an instrument, to 
look 80 far. To the beholder, all this afl'ords but a 
slight indication of the delicate and important 
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office-work wliicli tlicae organs perlorm. He sees 
only a cartilaginous appendage npou Uie side of the 
head, and on uninteresting hole, filled wiili haii-a 
and wax. Tlie very wax and Lair 
which produca this unsightlinesa per- 
form an important and indispensahle duty in keep- 
ing the surface of the canal in a healthy condition, 
and preventing foreign eubstances from rolling into 
it. With regard to the external ear, it is an inter- 
esting fact that most animals, except p„„„ „, ^^viat 
man, have the power of moving it, bo uieew. 
as to adapt itself to the direction of sounds, Per- 
6one are occasionally to be met who have the same 
facility to a limited degree. Tliis power is enjoyed 
to a greater degree in the eavage than in the civil- 
ized state. To obviate, perhaps, this lack of facility, 
I persons are observed to place the open palm in 
I front of the ear, in order to assist it in catching the 
\ sounds. 

Accepting the aid of the anatomist's knife and 
L saw, wo enter the hard, bony case in which natnre 
I las placed this essential and complica- 

■ „ , . IptBrnsl utroeWTB. 

jrgan. Here we find mechanism 
I more wonderful, more intricate, and more incom- 
I prehensible, tlian anything which we have before 



obsorved. Hitlierto wc iiave refielied nothing 
really necesaary U^ the performance of the function 
of hearing, the drum merely serving tlic purpose 
of producing unison, and increasing the Etrength 
of Bonnda. Wo next come to that portion of tLe 
ear which serves the pnrpose of perfecting the hear- 
ing, called the labyrinth. It consists of what is 
called the semi-circnlar canals and the cochlea, 
from its resemblance to the shell of a snail. The 
labyrinth ia filled with transparent fluid, and mem- 
branesj and bony canals. " Tlie vestibide," bo 
called, is, however, the essential and fundamental 
part of the ear. It is composed of a membraneous 
sack. It contains an alkaline fluid ; indeed, several 
fluids are described by jninnte anatomists. A 
tube communicates between the ear and the back 
part of the mouth and the hollow cavities beneath 
and about the forehead, thereby admitting air, 
which serves to keep the membranes in a state of 
tension, securing an increased vibratory medium, 
and perhaps materially assisting the function of 
hearing. It is liable to the same kind of diseaaea 
as the rest of the apparatus, and is relieved to some 
extent by the same kind of treatment. 

Tliia very superficial glance at the structnre of 
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the organ oniy serves to indicate that there is a 
great deal to observe, and that it affords an exten- 
sive field for stiidy and investigation. The general 
reader shouid not he content withont knowing 
something of the structure of the ear, and of the 
principles upon which its functions are performed. 
The ears of animals, from the elephant down to the 
tiniest fish, have afforded interesting subjects for 
Bcientitic investigation. They give evidence of 
every variety of organization. Insects, 
the bee for example, are supposed to 
have no organs of bearing, but only an exrinisite 
sense of feeling ; that the Bonorous vibrations of 
the atmosphere produced by their incessant buzz- 
ing, and the discordant sonnda of the kettle in 
swarming them, act upon then- delicate 
B of touch, while their Uttle 
antenna, crossing each other in various ways fur- 
j nishes a mode of communication. The size, shape 
I and direction of the outer ear of animals depends 
I much upon their peculiar habits and character. 
For example, in the timid who are pnraued, as the 
I hai-o and rabbit, the structure is parti- 
[■cularly developed — ^is inchned back- 
I wards toward the direction from which the sound 
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ol' tlie jnireiier procecdsj anil may be laid iijiou the 
head auJ neck, so aa not to impede its flight. In 
pui-suing animals the ear is small, and is directed 
forward. Those who run through tliickets have 
the ears protected in a peculiar manner. The ear 
becomes pendulous in proportion to the doiueBtica- 
tiou of the animal. Tliia will he seen hv compar- 
ing the tamo and wild of the same species, as the 
dog, sheep, rabbit, &c. 

Tlic intricate portions of the ear are little nndcr- 
stood. AnatoniistB and physiologisla have cndea- 
Tored to cover their ignorance by giving many 
hard names to the more compUcated parta of the ear, 
the purposes of which are not understood. The 
" labyrinth " of the ear has proved a place where 
anthore have groped in tlie dark for manyyeara; 
and I have no idea of introducing my reader, 
whither he cannot extricate himself without proiit- 
lesB hewildenneut. Figure IH., on the nest page, 
furnishes some idea of the form of the internal ear, 
and of the manner in which it is connected by the 
canal with the external ear. 

In order to convey a more definite impression 
with regard to the uses to which these several parta 
are adapted, the following quotation is intro- 
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duced, from tlio well-known and celebrated work 

■ of Dr. Paley ; " Tlie organ of Iiearing consists in 

II oxtemal ear ; is calculated, like an ear-b'umpet, 

to catch and collect tlie pidaes of air in large 



Fig. m. 
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t|iiadrupede, turning to the sound and possessing a 
configuration, &s well as motion, evidently fitted 
for the office ; of a tiibe whicli leads into tlie head, 
lying at tlie root of this outward eai-, the folds and 
einuaes thereof tending and condnctiug the air 
towards it ; of a thin membrane, like the pelt of a 
drum, stretched across this passage upon a bony 
rim ; of a chain of movable, and infinitely curious 
bones, forming a communication, and the only 
communication that can be observed, between the 
membrane last mentioned, and the interior chan- 
nels and recesses of the skull; of cavities, similar 
in shape and form to wind instruments of uiuBic, 
being spiral or portions of circles ; of tlie eusfa- 
chiau tube, like the hole in a drum, to let the air 
pass freely into and out of the barrel of the ear, as 
the covering membrane vibrates, or as the temper- 
ature may be altered ; the whole labyrinth hewn 
out of a rock ; that is, wrought into the substance 
of Uie hardest bone in the body. This assemblage 
of collected parts constitutes together an apparatus, 
jilainly enough relative to the transmission of sound, 
or of tlie impulses received from sound, and only 
ti) be lamented in not being better understood. 
The communication within, formed by the smaU 
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Lones of the ear, ia, to look upon, more like wliat 
we are accustomed to call macliinerj than any- 
thing I am acquainted with in animal bodies. It 
seems evidently designed to continue towards the 
sensorinm the tremulous motions which are excited 
in tlie "membrane of the tympanum," or what ia 
better tnown by the name of the " drum of the 
ear." Tlie compages of bones consists of four, 
which are so disposed, and so hinge upon one 
another as that, if the membrane, the drum of the 
ear, vibrate, all tlie four parts are put in motion 
together ; and, by the result of their action, work 
tlie base of that which is the last iu the series upon 

I an aperture which it closes, and upon which it 
playB, and which aperture opens into the tortuoua 
canals that lead to the brain. This last bone of the 
four is called the stapes. The office of the drum 
of the ear is to spread out an extended surface, 
iapable of receiving the impressions of sound, and 

I of being put by them into a state of vibration, 

I The office of the stapes is to repeat these vibrations. 
It. is a repeating frigate, stationed more within the 
line. From which account of its action may be 
understood, how the sensation of sound will be 

[ excited by ■ anything which communicates a 



vibratory motion to tlie stapes, tliougli not, as in 
all oriliuajy cases, tlirough the intervention of ttio 
niGnibrana tj-nipani. This ia done by solid bodies 
applied to the boneB of the skull, as by a metal bar 
htsld at ona cud between the teeth, and touching at 
the other end a tremnlous body. It likewise 
appeal's to be done, in a considerable degree, by 
the air itself, even when this membrane, the ilnim 
of the ear, is gi'oally damaged. Either in the 
natural or preternatural state of the organ, the use 
of the chain of hones is to propagate the impulse 
in a direction towards the brain, and to propagate 
it with the advantage of a lever; which advantage 
ctnisista in increasing the force and strengtli of the 
vibration, and at tlie same time diminishing the 
space through which it oscillalea ; both of which 
changes may augment or facilitate the still deeper 
Bctinii of the auditory nerves. 

The henefit of the eustachian tnbe of the organ, 
may be made out npon known pnenmatic princi- 
ples. Behind the drum of the ear is a second 
cavity or barrel, called the tympannm. The onsta- 
cliian tnhe is a slender pipe, but sufficient for tho 
passage of air, leading from this cavity to the back 
part of the mouth. Now it would not have done 
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to Lave bad a yaciiiiiii m tliia cavity ; for, iii tliat 
case, the preeeure of the atmoeplicre from without 
would have huret the niembraue which coverej it. 
Nor would it have done to have filled the cavity 
with lymph or any other secretion ; which would 
necessarily have ohstructtjd Loth the vibration of 
tlie membrane, and the play of the small bones. 
Nop, lastly, would it have done to have occupied 
the space with confined air, because the expansion 
tif that air by heat, or its conti'action by cdld, 
would have distended or relaxed the covering 
membratie, in a degree inconsistent with the pur- 
pose which it was designed to execute. The only 
remaining expedient, and that which the eusta- 
chian tube Bervee, is to oi)cn to this cavity a com- 
munication with the external air. In one word ; 
it exactly answers the pui-pose of a hole in a 
drum. 

The membrana tympanl itself, likewise, deserves 
all the examination which can be made of it. 

* * * It bears an obvious resemblance to the 
head of a drum, from which it takes its name. It 
reseniblea also a drum-head in this principal pro- 
perty, that its use depends upon its tension. This 
is provided for by the end of a bone, one end of 



the ujalloua pressing upon its centre. Says M. 
Everard Home : " This mode of adapting the ear 
to drtferent Bouiids, is one of the most beautiful 
ai)pticBtioiis of iiniscles in the body ; tlie meclian- 
isra is 80 simple, and the varietj' of tlie effects so 
great." The internal meclianisin of the ear is so 
intricate and delicate tliat it requires to be covered 
from tlie external air; yet, says Paley, "had tlie 
Author of nature ehnt it up by any other cover 
tlmu what was capable, by its texture, of receiving 
vibrations from the sound, and, by its connection 
witli the interior parts, of transmitting those 
vibrations to the brain, the use of the organ, so 
far as we can judge, nnist have been entirely 
obstnicted."* 

Although the eye and tlic ear are so different in 
their situation and structure, there is mnch that is 
ComuBrtaon bo- *"^nHnon to both. Each occupies its 
iwwn iij? ear own bony receptacle- — that which covei-s 
'^'' the ear being the hardest, because of 

its more exposed situation. Hairs protect the 
approaches to both. Fluids and delicate mem- 
branes constitute the media, by means of which 
tlie respective functions of each are performed. 
MuBclea, cartilages, and fattj^ tissue are associated 
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ill the structure of each ; and tlie same mysterioUB 
canals and passages are essential to their perfeet- 
ness. Tlie same membrane which covei's the eye, 
and ia reflected upon the inner side of the lids, is 
found everywhere in the interior structure of tlie 
ear. 

In the ear, as well as the eye, impressions npon 
the sensory nerve are made thi-ough a medium 
capable of transmitting them. Our ideas of 
the nature, intensity, and dii-ection of sound are 
obtained from the effects of tJiesc sounds upon the 
delicate, nervous structure. The complicated 
organ in our own species is intended to attain 
greater discrimination in sounds than is possessed 
by the lower orders. Much research has been 
employed, and many experiments, in order fully to 
explain the functions of the particular parts of this 
most complicated structure; nevertheless, it is 
imperfectly understood. 

The ear, as well as the eye, varies among diffe- 
rent individuals, as regards general acuteness. Tliis 
■power may be greatly increased by uiircroDce in fuci- 
practice. The savage heare the tread "" "' in'iniB- 
of a wolf, the cracking of a stick, or the click of a 
. while bis companion, unaccustomed to the 



wildemcss, lieare uo Boiind, Some possess imtn- 
rjUly the power of hearing very faint sounds. 
Otliers, again, liave wLat is called a nuieical 
ear. From very iiifaucy, tliey appreciate every 
musical sonnd ; and for thenn, natnre is filled with 
charming melodies. As they advance 
in yeai-a, they readily learn musical 
combinations. Thb eometimes proves a fatal faci- 
lity, amoimting to a passion over-rjdiiig all other 
desires, and preventing proper attention to the neces- 
saiy engagements of life. To some it ia a eoui'ce 
of positive discomfort, because every discordant 
BOimd is intolerant. To many pereona this power ia 
a tiling unknown, and tliey find hut Utile delight 
in those melodies which ravish tlie car of tlieir 
more fortunate neighbors. The power of distin- 
guishing the direction of sounds is 
acquired by habit. It requires some 
time for the infant to know anything of tlie 
direction of those sounds which attract his atten- 
tion. The ear of tlie child, moreover, is not sensi- 
chiiii'd oara not tive. TJiat noifies wliich distract thu. 
sensiiii-e. adiilt afford delight to juveniles, is a 
fact, with regard to which, all have some painful 
experience. The distance of objects we learn 
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only by liabit. Indeed, in tbe due performance 
of tlieir functions, education and experience have 
much to do, as well with tlie ear as the eye. 

Many curious examples are related of functional 
' derangement during disease. Under certain dis- 
!S of the nervous eystem, old asso- Denmgmicnta >.f 
ciations are revived, and the voices of roncUnn. 
> friends long dead are heard. The sound of hells, 
( of cannon, and other noisea, fall upon the ear with 
[ all the distinctness of reality. 

There is an almost distinct variation in the etdeiit 
of deafness usually met with, from the Eiteniofo«r. 
ghtest, scarcely perceptible defi- '"^- 
[ clency, to the total loss of function. The amount 
I of deafness does not always bear relation to the 
extent of disease. As remarked before, there is a 
great diilereuce in the capability of uiBtrencein 
hearing different eounds; thos, one cupabiiiijr. 

who was incapable of heanng a watch, when applied 
to hia ear, rarely lost a word in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Another could hear the watch, but was 
incapable of hearing the voice, though raised to a 
considerable pitch. Musical performers have been 
known sonietiraea to hear perfectly certain notes, 
■while tlipy failed to hear olheis, or they heard 
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them in a manner that produced discord. For 
example, an amateur performer on the flute 
heard the flat notes as naturals ; thus, the tune 
which was harmony to him, was discord to others. 
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CUEABILnT OF DISEASES OF TITE EAK, AND POPHLAE 
OPINIONa AND PRACTIOES. 



" Obsta PinNcirns," wliich indicates the neces- 

I eity of avoiding tlie bcginniiigs of disease, wliicli 

s placed upon tlio title page, involves, if possible, 

I a more important principle in relation to diseases 

I of the ear tlian the eye. 

There is a point of time in the history of most 

leases of deafness, when a. cure could be effected. 

f This ie, however, at the very commencement, 

when ordinarily, the derangement hai'dly arrests 

the attention. In competent hands, if advice is 

:iight early, diseases of the eai- may be as well 
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understood, and as generally cured, 

CurabUIty. i /. i .1 

as tiiose of any other organ in the 
body. Deafness is so common and distressing an 
infirmity, and often so incurable, that persons 
should be encouraged to seek relief in slight 
ailments during the period of the incipiency of 
disease, instead of letting them go on till past 
recovery, then seeking advice from ignorant and 
mercenary quacks. 

Says an eminent writer of great experience : 
" We daily hear and read, and it has been fre- 
quently reiterated, that the treatment of deafness 
is an opprobium to the healing art — ^that it is 
witliout the pale of human knowledge. Now, 
notwithstanding the injudicious treatment by 
quacks and nostrum-mongers, the neglect of 
patients, and the abandonment of treatment by 
tlio general practitioner, still, were the statistics of 
all diseases carefully collected, it would be found 
that there were among them as many curable cases 
of affections of the ear, as there are among the 
severe maladies of the eye, or among diseases 
of the chest, the brain, the liver, or any other 
organ." 

The reason why the rapid improvements of the 
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■■Bcience have been less, perhaps, in this direction, 

ia found in the smaller share of sympathy afforded 

to the deaf than to the blind ; impairment of the 

hearing interfering loss wilh man's means of susto- 

L Dance; «nd, moreover, in the great difficulty of 

li examining during life, and of investigating after 

pdeath, the morbid changes which occur in the 

Hnt^Tial ear. Says the writer before alluded to : 

I" I am convinced that the instances of 

Origin ..rrt..ft™. 

s are very tew, ■which were not 
phe result of some of the different forms of inflam- 
mation ; and I have been led to pay particular 
attention to ihose diseases in the early stages, the 

nly period at which, in most of them, art can be 

F &T>j avail." It is very recently that any relia- 
ple statistics of diseases of the ear have been 

mblished. It is well remai-ked by another, in 
delation to statistical calcniationa, that " they 
remind one of the kaleidoscope, 
which, when tamed or shaken, pre- 
sents new and beautiful combinations of figure and 
color, irrespective of tlie objects which produced 
snch, being crooked pins, or glass beads, spangles, 
or diamonds." It is less than ten years since 

tati&ticB on this subject began to be collected to 



any considerable degree; and Uiey are not yet 
entirely to be relied npon. A record of one tbousand 
cases, by an eminont author, and four hnndred by 
another equally reliable, In the large hospitals in Eu- 
rope, devoted to this class of disease, exhibits a fair 
proportion of cases, in which a farorable result has 
been accomplished. In concluding the report, the 
author says that " inflammatory affections of some 
kind have been the chief caiiao." He moreover 
adds, that his experience has convinced him 
fully of " tlie inapplicability of the various nos- 
trums still in use for deafness, while on the other 
hand, it holds out a fair hope of alleviating diseases 
of the the ear, if taken in time," 

Aa was remarked in relation to diseases of the 
eye, popular opinions were, for the most part, once 
held by the profession, which forgets, 
while from father to son, from age to 
age are passed along the absurd dogmas of antiquity. 
That branch of the healing art which relates to the 
ear is but just emerging from a period of darkness, 
ignorance, empiricism, prejudice and superstition. 
Hippocrates regards deafness aa a single disease, 
and advises washing the ear with wool, dropping 
in oil, rising np early, drinking white wine, and 
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abstaining from fish tliat inhabit rocky sliores, 

! Oelsna and Galen complicated tho buId- Aiiuqonted do- 

I jeet by the introduction of hard names <'•"•'■ 

I and improbable fanciful conjectures. They extolled 

I panaceas, castor, ox-gall, frankincense, garlic, 

opium, nitre, alum, hellebore, and an hundred 

other absurd remedieB. Even early in the present 

century, a quack in London advertised the follow- 
\ ing remedies, and was said to have been extensively 
I patronized. He honestly professed, however, to 

have obtained them from antiquated authorities. 
1 The galla of all animals, birds, and fishes ; tlie milk 
I of nearly every animal; the sap of many trees, 

extracted by placing one end in the fire ; the fat or 
I marrow of birds, beasts, and fishes, oil of all kinds, 

both animal and vegetable ; liquid extracted by 
1 braising ante and wood-bee ; the liquid obtained 
I from the putrefaction of earth-worms ; salt, and 
I nitre. A licentiate of the college of physicians 
I in London, pretended to have obtained a supply of 
I water from the pool of Eetliesda, in the sheep-mar- 
I ket, in the city of Jerusalem, and that, 
[ though in bottles, it was troubled once 

i month by the angel of the Lord. He advertised 
t this remedy wonld cure all complaints, if taken 



set 



in proper iloses~for deftfnesa it ■was to be applied 
externally, with llie ointment of cabbage-stalk, 
which tlie doctor introduced into the ear himself 
ihrice a week. It is true, the college of phjeicians 
suspended him for his quackery. Tliig ointment 
was found to be composed uf mercury, and the 
fluid to be mere salt and water. Notwithstanding 
his Biicccfises in a pecuniary line, the medical soci- 
ety, unlike our own in New Jersey, had power and 
inilueucQ eufficient to silence him, and relieve tlia 
credulous public from the injury that he was found 
to be const-autly inflicting. 

Except with regard to the anatomy of the ear, 
which waa very patiently studied, and very per- 
fectly understood, in the eighteenth century, it was 
not until well into the present century that any very 
considerable advance was made in the appreciation 
of dieeaso, and the methods of cnre. Even to the 
present hour, there remains much of t!ie credulity 

of the past in the opinions held, and the 
GmJuUlf. 

practices resorted to. It is interesting 

and amtising to observe the practice which obtains 
in all sciences, of multiplying terms and furnishing 
expressions complicated and dilEcnlt, about in pro- 
portion to the want of knowledge which is mani- 
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festeJ in regard to them, Tims tiie tyi'o in law, 
Y pliysies auiJ tlieology loves to aBtonieh with his hard 
3, which, inat-ead of furnishing evidence of learn- 
I. ing, ireqnently afford the best asBiirance of the want 
[of it. Tor example, Galen, in his list of diseascB 
[■ of the ear, enumerates five prominent eymptomg, 
aud calls them each separate diseases, 
tinder the sonorous epithets of Otalgia, 
\ Barnckoia, Kopholis, Parakonais, and Parakons- 
ata. To the ear as well as to the eye it is popu- 
r to apply all sorts of incongruous remedies, and 
many of the worst possible character. Essential 
stimulating liniments, turpentine, creosote, 
tincture of Spanish fiies, are frequently poured 
1 the ear; while outside are apphed roasted 
jns, boiled figs, fat bacon, cologne water, alco- 
hol, &c. 

Tliia useful and important organ is treated very 
much like the horse when ailing. Everybody is 
thought fit to prescribe, and no remedy is regarded 
itoo incongruous or absurd to be employed. There 
^8 an old popular superstition, which is said to be 
etill resorted to ; that wool procured from the left 
fore-foot of a six year old black ram, 
, lilts very astonisliing curative virtue. 
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In thia meridian it is fasliionabie to suljstitute for 
the wool, the cotton-plant Scarcely a single caae 
comes under my notice, but when about to make 
the examination, I hear the remark, "Wait a 
moment till I take thia cotton out of my eare. I 
put it there to keep the cold out." There is a rare 
condition of great sensitiveness, when 
it would be proper to modify the inten- 
sity of the sonnd; but it is seldom advisable, and 
very frequently injurious thus to stuff up tlie extei^ 
nal ear. Tlio evils of the practice I shall point out 
more particularly a little farther on. Wlien em- 
ployed to prevent the rinmiiig out of diachargea 
which are accumulating in the ear, it ia an evil, 
and increases the difficulty which it was intended 
to relieve. 

No popular practice, as has been before intimated, 

so embarrasses the surgeon, and so often contrib- 

xites to pennanent deafnesB, as that of 

JTocnsllimllon, 

procrastination — the postponement of 
application for relief, to the period when the dis- 
ease is confirmed. The accounts which even edu- 
cated people give of the histoiy of their dealness, 
are incongmoua and embarrassing, and the marvel- 
lous apathy and indifference with regard to the 
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I evident approaches of disease, somehow or otlier 
I obtains in all ranlra of life. Tew ^pp„^,,o,d5gf. 

aware that hearing may be im- neKpaim™. 
I paired by a variety of causes. The approach of 
deafneaa is insidious and painless. So impercepti- 
[ bly is tbe faculty lost, that friends often discover it 
I before the patient himself. 

Where valuable time Las thus been wasted, tbe 
next period of time, also invaluable, is often wasted 
I upon quacks or qnack remedies, which ever abound. 
I Just in propcii'tiou as a disease is regarded inciirar 
I ble, in tbe same proportion are there found those 
I who promise speedy and certain relief. 
I Tlins, if the advertiiiemetits could be 
I credited, none ever need die even of liydrophobia, 
I locked jaw, epilepsy, or cholera; nor need any 
I suffer pain a single hour, if they have but a dollar to 
I pay for the panacea. Ilie want of knowledge on 
I tlie part of the regular practitioner on the subject 
I of diseases of the ear, was taken advantage of in a 
■3)reviou8 ago by quacks and nostrum-mongers, and 
Tby electro-galvanic and magnetic doctors. Metallic 
Itractors, secret and never-failing acoustic drops, 
•stimulating embrocations, fanciful trumpets, and 
I many more impostures were pawned upon the pub- 
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Ii(T by men wlio had tho ingen\iit.y and effmntery 
to tnoke money in tliis fashion. The quackeries of 
tlio proseut. ftge are no lees bold and snccessfnl. 
While human nature 13 constitntcd as at present, 
the man who has the address, and the lack of con- 
science to promise cures, and the ingenuity neces- 
sary for success, will always find plenty of pati 
In many minds there aecms to be an innate, over- 
ruling objection to the scientific phj'sician, who has 
spent the best years of his life acquiring his profes- 
sion, and a decided preference for him who hae 
obtained it by intuition, or has sprung npnn some 
secret, unuaual cure. The discovery of imposture 
in a particular instance, does not affect their con- 
fidence. Thus, the inventore of quack panaceas, 
pills, and mixtures, build marble palaces and amass 
great wealth ; while tho man of science must be 
content wilh, at the utmost, a -competence. Hie 
foOowing quotation upon this subject from a new 
work by an L-ish aurist, will bo recognized as con- 
taining truths adapted to onr meridian : " Let any 
well-educated, honest practitioner be called on to 
treat an urgent and alarmingly dangerous case, 
where insidious death stands at the sick man's 
dooi- — let him bring all the acquirements of long 
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■ears of patient study and observation of disease — 
is anutomical and pathological knowledge — an 
i^e practised to disease, and a liead stored with the 
Dcnd, rational, scientific, practical principles of his 
rt— -let him add to this the kindness of a triend, 
lay, often the benevolence of a benefactor — let 
im pass auxions days and sleepless niglits, watch- 
ig each turn of disease in his patient, and minia- 
ying to every one of the many wants that attend 
be bed of lingering sickness — let him do all this, 
Hid finally (under Providence) restore the patient 

health and to his friends- — stand, as we may say, 
between the living and tlie doad ; beckon back the 
I)proacLing king of terroi-s, and give again to bo- 
5ietj a valualilo life, and to the trembling, auxions 
■mily their only earthly means of snppoit — ^what 

1 liiB rewai'd ! He is, generally at least, paid his 
fee, and the patient aud his friends are generous 
moHgh to say they feel grateful for all hia kind 
ittention, for we will not curtail it of whatever 
[ood feeling may be shown on the occasion. But 
lompare this with a patient who imagines he is 
inred of au imaginary disease by a water-doctor, 
r an atom-doctor, an electro-biolo^st, a mesraeri- 
er, or a magnetizer — is he not immediately con- 



vi'i-t«d into a ]ianisan'( Does he not l>ecome 
inksionnry for llie noBtrum-monger ! Does he in 
go about from lionse to house detailing tlie miracl 
of Ills Olive, tlie skill of the doctor, the horrors 
the regular practitioner, and the great benefit ci 
ferrcd npon innnkind by being converted inl 
hydraulic machines; or expressing hia surprise thi 
people will go about their ordinary buslnoe 
' clothed, and in their right minda,' like the mt 
from whom the seven devils were cast out, inslet 
of being wrapped in a wet slieet, or enjoying 
sitz-bath for ten hours a day ; while otliers will W8 
upon you specially, to beg and euti-eat you will vi 
convert your poor stomach into an apothecary 
Bbop by taking all that " doctor's stuff," instead i 
procuring rest and ease to all your ills, by just sui 
an anodyne as would be formed by pouring oi 
drop of laudanum into tlie Bospborus, where 
leaves tlie Euxine, and drinking a thimble-full ( 
the same water where it enters into the Meditert 
neani But, not content with this, these medic 
missionaries abuse all regular practitioners, ai 
often force (for humanity's sake, as they say), ti 
charlatan upon the patient, who tlien trusts to 1 
3 for future fame and profit." 
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The practice of stnffiEg the ear with cotton, 
before alluded to, tills a passage into stmiidg odudb m 
which nature intends that atmospheric "■* ""■ 
«ir should enter — prevents the formation of wax. 
and ultimately increases its calibre. An eminent 
surgeon recently related to me a case, in which the 
distension was so great from this cause, as to admit 
the introduction of the thumb. Besides, the cot- 
ton often passes in, and remains for a conBiderable 
time, producing the most distressing symptoms, and 
serious deafness. I lately relieved a case of deaf- 
ness of several years' standing, by removing a plug 
of cotton which was resting upon the di-um ; the 
filaments of cotton having gradually united with 
the wax, in consequence of its continued use. It 
might as well he placed under the lid oY the eye. 

The practice of probing the ear produces serioue 
injury. Among the furniture for the pocket there 
ia a little probe, to the other end of 
which ia arranged a pair of tweezers. 
This li arm less-looking little shovel has done great 
mischief. Tlie surgeon accustomed to diseases of - 
the ear, will scarcely dare to do any probing. If 
he introduces an instrument at all, he does it with 
the utmost caution, usuiilly to remove something 



lUready looseiioil. No part of the liiiraan body is 
iiioi'e flensitivo tlian the covering to the car-pas- 
sages. It 13 uever proper lor pei-sous to poke their 
ears with probes and pina. While writing thin 
paragraph, I have under my care a case of serious 
inflammation, produced by poking the canal to 
relieve a lidding sensation. With regai-d to the 
use of pins, the head may come off, 
and become entangled with the wax, 
and lie npou the dmm, producing distress and seri- 
ous derangement of function—- euch cases have 
occurred. 

Squirting water into the ear with those little ear- 
syringes (so-called) is a bad practice. 
If syringing ■ is required, the iiistru- 
ment ordiniirily used would be utterly ineffectual. 
If syringing is not required, it would be useless. 
Besides, without a proper understanding with 
regard to the direction of the canal, its most deli- 
cate inner lining is almost certain to be injured by 
tlie point of the instrument. To syringe the ear 
properly and effectually, is not as simple an opera- 
tion as it appears : it requires care, tact, and the 
proper instrument, and should not be resorted to 
without medical advice, or performed except by 
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I the BurgQon liimself. The practice of putting laii- 
I danum, brandy, and Tarious oils and other Bub- 
I stances, often the most incongruoua— salt pork for 
I example— into the ear, cannot be too strongly eon- 
I denmed. If any oily matter is 

I 1 1 n ■ 1 -1 i PulUPEllrODB la 

F employed, wmcu, under some circum- 
I stances, may be advisable, the greatest 
I care must be taten with regard to its utmost 
I purity, and it should be used under immcdiatn 
f advisement. 

I Foreign bodies are apt to get into the ears, par- 
I ticularly of children. Under certain circum- 
I Btancea, insects find tlioir lodgment in Ihc car, 
I producing much distress, and very 
I great mental disquietude. Beans, ""^ 
t-'peae, buttons, grains of corn, pebbles, 
I bits of slate-pencils, cherry-stones, paper balls, and 
bends, are all liable to find their way into the ear. 
They do usually less mischief than is done by the 
rude attempts to dislodge them. In such a case, it 
ia better at once to apply to a competent physicion. 
If sncb is not available, on no account should an 
I instrument be introduced without the most careful 
I- examination. Unless it can bo seized by a pair of 
I forceps, without any danger of causing it to pene- 
12* 
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trate further, a little warm water and a syringe is 
the proper means to be employed ; this will either 
dislodge it or turn it in a new position, so that it 
can be removed. With regard to the fly or 
smaller bodies, no other remedy is ever proper. It 
is customary to poke around iti the dark, regarding 

this delicate organ as a mere hole. 

Flies and hxua In t*"!* xtt-i j. •• j? 

whicn IS not liable to miury irom 

the ear. •' •' 

such manipulations. Indurated wax, 
if it is certain that it is the cause of deafness, can 

seldom be removed successfully, and 

Hardened wax. 

never safely, in the manner which is 
popularly resorted to. It should never be dug out, 
and the washing out with a syringe is far less 
simple than it appears. 
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DISEASES TO WHICH THE EAR IS BtrBJEtrr. 



The external ear is liable to blows, and wounds, 
and injury from the sting of bees, and is often the 
favorite point for tlie commencement of eryeipelaa. 
Allusion has been made to hardened was, and the 
introduction of foreign substancea into the ear. 
There is a common impression that 
piercing the eare is a sanitaiy measure 
— that it will relieve affections of the eye and other 
evils. This practice and this impression seem to 
be common to some extent among all nations. It 
is valueless as a curative process, and though so 
simple an operation, is not always unattended by 
evil consequences. The most frightful inflamma^ 
tions have occasionally been the result. Pulling 



1: 
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children's ears, or boxing them severely, undoubt- 
edly conduce sometimes to inflammatory affections 
of the organ. Tlie skin of the external ear is 
extremely sensitive. The popular belief on this 
subject is indicated by very many trite adages. 
One is spoken of as *' blushing to the ears ;" and a 
heated feeling about this organ is regarded as an 
indication of the expression elsewhere of good or 
evil concerning the party. The ear has occupied 
an important part in ages past, in the administra- 
tion of judicial punishments. Thus, 

Antiquity of cut- n .i -*r • i - 

, , under the Jviosaic law, a servant mam- 

ting the cars. ' 

fested his affection for his master by 
permitting his ear to be thrust through with an 
awl. Cropping the ears was resorted to in the 
time of the civil wars in England. In Cairo, the 
baker was nailed by the ear to his own door for 
selling bread below the standard weight, and ele- 
vated so that his toes could scarcely touch the 
earth. Nailing the ear to the pump, slitting it, 
and cutting it off, were among the cruel punish- 
ments of other days. Inflammation 

Influenza and . , ,^, . i . « 

^ ^ accompanied with catarrh is a fre- 

catarrh. ^ 

quent disease of youth and early life. 
There is said to be " a cold in the head ;" there is 
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a singing or buzzing ia the ears, and partial deaf- 
ness; upon coughing, sneezing, or blowing tlie 
nose, there is a, feeling as if something " cracked or 
gave way in the head." This freinently attacks 
cliildren at school, and when connected witli a 
Bcrofulous habit, is Bomctiuies a very serious dis- 
ease, and lays the fonndation of deafness during 
futni-e years. The deafness is frequently attribnted 
to inattention, and the time is allowed to pass by 
when it could have been advantageously treated. 
The friends of the patient excuse themselves by 
siiying, "We thought it was only a 
cold and would not signify," This 
disease nsually occurs between the 
ages of five and fifteen years. It ia most common 
among the light-haired, fair-skinned, and blue-eyed 
children. There is but little pain; and perhaps 
the only prominent symptom is a hardness of hear- 
ing. Adults are frequently attacked in this man- 
ner. Dnring a prevailing influenza these cases 
are likely to occur, and unless relieved, eventuate 
in permanent deafness. 

This condition of things may result in a dis- 
chai"ge from the ear, A discbarge 

. DlKcbargM. 

from the ear is most frequently the pro- 



inincnt syinptcim of disease of the ear. Its cond- 
nnance is owing generally to a ecrofuloua babit 
and culpable neglect. This is a disease of infancy 
and youth. It is a result of several diaeaseB, 
and often eventuates in deatiiess. If it ocoutb 
in middle life, it will be usually found not to 
be of recent date. The discharge eometimes com- 
mences witliout pain, if in an infant or youth ; 
the first indication being frequently a slight soil 
upon the pillow ; if a grown person, llie introdnc- 
tinn of the fingei", or the end of the pocket-handker- 
chief, detects a slight moisture. Soon an nnplear 
saut smell is perceived, and, subsequently, dullness 
of hearing occurs. The ear is now crammed with 
wool, or cotton, perhaps roasted onion or fig is 
applied, and diligent inquiry is made among the 
prograii of ih« neighbors to learn "what's good for 
diacHe. jt_" jf professional advice is sought 

for a child, the parents are sometimes told "to 
make themselves easy about it;" that it is a consti- 
tutional affection ; that it will wear off ; ihat it is not 
advisable to check the discharge," and to employ 
sea-bathing and strengthening remedies. Notwith- 
standing, the disease usually does continue, some- 
times for a considerable period, without mncli 
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increase or diminution of the discliarge ; but ire- 
quoiitly it increases, becomes tliick and ropy, of a 
yellow color, sometiraes little, and aoiMuofihe 
eometimes much ; at length it becomes diaciiirge. 
tliin, Bometimea white and flaky, saturating the 
pillow at night, emitting a fetid smell, and the ear 
presenting a disgusting appearance. The disease, 
in some cases, extends itself to the intricate, bony 
structure of the ear, deetroying the organ, pro- 
ducing incurable deafness, of course, and is some- 
times succeeded by paralysis of that side of tlie 
head, wilh a sinking of the general health. In 
some cases, disease of the brain supervenes, termi- 
nating the life of the patient. All these may 
result fi'ora what is regarded as only a slight 
running from the ear. It is a standing wonder 
how sensible people can pass along through life 
with such a loathsome disease about them. It 
wonld be supposed that the unpleasant chronicdu- 
smell — if there was not much ringing fhirgea, 

or deafness, and the disease did not make sensible 
progress — would induce resort to means of cure. 
Many endeavor to conceal the affection, and 
others permit foolish prejudices to prevent their 
Beeking competent advice. As has been before 



said, a Bcrofiiloua constitution uBually i'lirnislies tlie 
exciting cause of discliarges from the ear. They 
frequently occur after scarlet fever, measles, small- 
pox ; or, indeed, fevers of any description, or long 
sicknesses may produce it. In infancy, over-feed- 
ing, or insufficient diet, or the introduction of 
foreign bodies into the ear, or improper use of the 
eyrioge, or earpick, may prove exciting causeB. 
Cold bathing is a frequent cause of this disea.se. 
It seems ffequently to date from some plunge made 
into the river during tlie boyhood of tJie palient. 
In all these cases, when left to " outgrow it," the 
expectation is sometimes realized, but often with 
total loss of hearing on the side affected. There ia 
Ducharga "" mfflTfl difficulty in arrestinff these di»- 

ourabia. charges and effecting a cure, than, in 

relieving any other curable disease. One of the 
greatest difficulties, however, is the popular preju- 
dice which it is uecceeary to encounter. This dis- 
eaao ia not always curable ; and the cure is always 
tedious, and sometimes difficult. It requires care 
and atteutiou on the the paii of the surgeon and 
the parent, and these attentions must be protracted 
and assiduous. 

I have very seldom failed, when I could secure 
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I Uieee attentions, and sufficient patience. PnUeMcnems. 

[ Tiiia, moreoTer, is the experience of '"'■ 

I those wlio have seen a gi'eat deal more of the 

than I have. Sometimea a tumor forma, 

filling up the passage to the ear; and even then, 

tlierc ai'e parents who object to Lave this running 

f Slopped, from an absurd feai- of dropsy of the 

I hram, or some otlier evil. Some, even intelligent 

I people, seem to think that someiiow the discharge 

I J8 "connected witli the head," or that, if stopped, 

it will " go in upon tlie brain ;" or that it is a 

" natural drain," and must not he suddenly driiid up. 

[ It is possible tliat evil might result from doing this 

in an unscientific and improper manner; but if 

I nature must have a drain, she had better Lave 

I it at a point where sbe is not draining off, and 

destroying one of the most important organs of 

I the body. 

It would be quite as proper to refuse to cure a 
L chronic or acute disease of the eyes. It is possible 
f that checking the discharge suddenly migiit deve- 
I lop it in another place, but this only proves a 
[ condition of the system. I cannot find 
[ tlie record of one single well-authenticated fact of 
a of the bmin, snjierveniDg npnn checking a 



liincliarge from l.ho ear in a proper manner. As long 
ae tile discbai'go coutinues, no one can tell how, 
when, or ■where it will end, or what it will lead 



The common cause of many forms of deafnesR, 
usually regarded aa unavoidable, becuiiee of heredi- 
tary aniocedents, and because their 
coining on bae excited little attention, 
and is unatteudfd by difichargea — is a degree of 
inliannnation at tlie point of beginning. Most 
patients speak of baving taken cold — some nnea&i- 
ness was felt — renewed attacks of cold are addud to 
tJie severity of ihe symptoms — at length, the feel- 
ings of discomfort passed away — when advice waa 
sought, there was found to be a deficiency of wax, 
and the drum waa in an unhealthy condition. Ont 
of two hundred recorded cases, in sixty-two caaee 
the disease was attributed " ttf cold, or variations 
of temperature, by sitting opposite a broken win- 
dow, or being exposed to a draft in a railroad car, 
or carriage, five to sea-batbing, and about thii-ty 
to the occurrence of eruptive fevers. A celebrated 
man,* who wrote very early in the present century, 
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Bpcaks of tlio Bentiinent wliicli prevailed in Lis day 
1 among medical men, whicli, tlirough tliem, was 
communicated to tlie public. He thouglit the 
I absurd opiniotiB on this snbject were almost oiit- 
I dated, but they seem to have been perpetuated in 
I all their vigor to the present hour. His remarks 
I on this snbject are so pertinent, and his language 
; is so plain, that 1 will quote from his chapter on 
this subject: 

" Some practitioners are disposed to regard tins 
I as a trivial disease, others as one too 
I dangerous to allow the interference 
i of art. Both are in an error. It is, wilihout 
I doubt, a disease, deatruetire in its tendency lo 
I tlie faculty of hearing. It rarely slopa imtil it 
I has so much disorganized tlie tympanum and its 
L contents, as to occasion total deufness. On this 
r account, it demands the most judicious attempts 
to arrest its progress, and these altempts are frefl 
[ from danger. Uow the contrary opiniiin siiould 
have prevailed is unaccountable ; yet many mod- 
em practitioners coudenm all attempts to cure it. 
But what argument can be adduced against the 
cure of this disease, that is not equally conclusive 
against all others? Is any one an abettor of the 
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obsi.ileto Ilumoi-al Pathology! He will conteud 
that the stoppage of a drain which nature has estab- 
lielied is pernicious, and the morbid matter will be 
determined on the internal parts ; hat how can 
such a person venture nn the treatment of any dis- 
ease, even the healing of a common ulcer ? Some 
years ago I thought this absurd doctrine had been 
totally exploded, and yet I constjintly hear it 
adduced to deter patients from interfering with this 
disease. Is h child the subject of it ! The parent 
is told it is best to leave it to nature, and the child 
■will outgrow it. Is it an adult I Some other suh- 
terfngo equally futile is employed. The truth is, 
the disease is always tedious and difficult, and not 
always curable, and many are disinchned to embar- 
rass themselves with the case, who have not candor 
to make the true statement. Thus patients are 
induced to refrain from all attempts, until the dis- 
ease, in its first stages often curable, becomes abso- 
lutely impracticable. Some physicians, even yet, 
hesitate to undertake the cure of chronic dischargeB 
from the ear, under some vague apprehension of 
sei'ious couBoquenees. If there be any foundation 
for these forebodings, it is time that they were fur- 
nished BOTne definite catalogue of disorders which 
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may be regarded salutary, aud protective." On the 
other Land — to use the language of another emi- 
nent English writer* — " ii' these apprehensions be 
not founded on truth, and cannot be justified by an 
appeal to facts, it is high time that so sorry a bug- 
bear should be stripped of its terrors." 

Says another author, speaking of this subject: 
" Some casea cannot be cured except after the lapse 
of time ; and tlien the disease must be thoroughly 
imderstood, and the proper remedies employed at 
each stage of the disease. In consequence of the 
rolnctance of some medical men, and the failure of 
otliera to cure — because the treatment is inapplic- 
able or inadequate — people are induced to postpone 
application for relief, in exi>eetation of a natural 
cure ; and when they do apply, the opportunity is 



This disease has three stages, and the result will 
depend, not only upon the treatment, but upon the 
stage in which the disease was encountered. As 
deafness ditfers in degree, so, when cured, the 
sense of hearing would be restored in different 
degrees. The state of the hearing cannot bo made 



worse. If the discharge is cnred, the disease is 
removed, the organ is safe from further injury, and 
tlie patient is freed from an offensive malady. 
UowBver, whoro iJiere ia complete destruction of 
the drum, in a few oases, the fluid serves as a 
medium by which the pulses of the air affect the 
seat of the nerve, and tlie hearing may be some- 
what diminished. But in these cases, as in every 
otlier, it is unsafe to permit the disease to continue, 
for it will ultimately affect the brain. The want 
of this fluid may he readily and safely supplied by 
a drum of Xndin rubber, or a bic of cotton. Many 
quacks make an impression upon the minds of their 
patients, by thus procuring them relief. 

Any loud report, such as a cannon, or a gun, or 
pistol, on a 4th of July, f'lr example, very near the 
Effect of renuM ear, has been known to cause tempo- 
froBj nreartoi. rary and even permanent deafness. 
There is sometimes produced by it, a rupture of 
the drum, or blueding from tlie ear. Artillery 
recruits frefpiejitly suffer from bleeding from the 
cqr. Suys a surgeon of t!ie Royal artillery, " Dul- 
nt'BS of heaving is very common, especially among 
old gunners. Tlie effect of position with reference 
to the gim is peculiar — ^those men who stand near- 
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est the muzzle feel the report moat, but all who are 
to leeward Biifler more than those to windward. 
Brass ordnance ring loader and make a sharper 
report than iron guna — the usual efl'ect of which, 
aa I have myeeif experienced, is that of receiving 
a smart blow upon the tympanum; this, however, 
soon passes off, and leaves a singing or tingling 
sensation in the ear for two or thi'ee days. Another 
peculiar sensation is that of having water in the 
ear, as if atter bathing. After some practice tlie 
ear becomes accustomed to the shock, and men 
learn by experience where tn stand so as to feel the 
concussion least." A medical practitioner in Kew 
England was standing half a dozen yards from a 
cannon, which was employed in firing a salute. 
At the instant of the firing ha felt a severe shock 
in the ear nearest the gun, unattended by pain. 
He iinmedialely perceived that he had suffered 
complete paralysis upon tliat side of the face. This 
»tate of things lasted several years. I liave before 
me another case of a gentleman wlio was out shoot- 
ing. His gnn had been overcharged, and kicked 
80 violently as to cause him to stagger, JIo felt a 
sharp pain in his ear, with immediate loss of 
hearing, from which he never recovered. 



Diatreaaiiig caaes are recordeJ in wliich the 
gerins of insects have been deposited in Itie ear, 
which afterwarda became worme, or were devel- 
oped in eome other furm, caiisiug great dJetfees, or 
even death. To sum up in a single eentonce the 
caiisea of diseases of the ear, hereditary delicacy and 
siiacL'ptihility of frame, cutting teeth, or disorder of 
the digestive organs, may be regarded 
as the principal predisposing causes, 
while the exciting causes are, exposure 
to a current of cold air, plunging in cold water,'or 
introduction of foreign bodies into the ear, accu- 
mulations of wax, irritating injections, eruptive 
diseases, and eruptive fevere of any kind, or 
attacks of catarrh or infiuenza. Noises in the ear 
is one of the most disagreeable symptoms in con- 
nection with derangement of this organ. The 
cause is not fully understood, but it is usually" 
regarded a more important symptom than it really 
ie. It is often one of the symptoms ■of dyspepeia. 
and occurs in connection with specks and motes 
before the eyes. It may, however, indicate serious 
disease of the brain, or of the nervous system. It 
occurs after excessive bleeding or typhus feverj, 
and is a symptom of hysterics. It is, moreover, 
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j^rodnccJ \^y simple catan-]i or wax in tlie ear. 
iOUD'l* are mostly heard at night, wlien the 
jiatient lave down to rest; lees in tlie open air, in a 
rerowd, or when travelling in a cari'iage. The 
giecollar charactcra of the noiseB are aa variable as 
iie kind of circles, or SieadB, or threads, or balls, or 
sparks, which are Been before the eve 

'' HoUea Id Urn oar. 

1 derail ye men la ol that organ. The 
description which patients give of the noises wliich 
they seem to hear depends to some degree upon 
Siuir fancy, their graphic powers of explanation, 
pid the associations \\y which ihey ai'o surrounded. 
|*atients from the country heai- rushing or falling 
BVater, or the waving or rustling of trees, the hiia- 
tting of bees, or the singing of birds. Those in 
»wn hear rolling carriages, hammerings, singing 
■ whistling like that of a ateam-engine. Very 
ifteii the sound is likened to that which is heard 
ipon placing a concli-shell to the ear. Servants 
r the ringing of bells, and an old Irishwoman 
jnid it 80Hnded"asif all the kettles in Ireland were 
toiling in her ears." Tliis annoying and djstresa- 
mg symptom, although often unimportant, slionld 
Bways induce the subject to seek medical advice, 
t may indicate the rooming on of serious raaladiea. 
15 
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One of the most serious diseases, and that form 
which perhaps oftenest contributes to produce 
deafness, is rheumatic inflammation of the ear. 
The distinguisliing symptom of the disease is the 
" tinnittcs aurimn^'^ or noises in the ear, a symptom 
which has afforded so much opportunity to quack- 
ery, because it never fails to excite 

Sounds in the ear. 

alarm. It is indeed a symptom, in 
some cases, of great concernment — in others, of no 
importance whatever. Says an eminent English 
author,* ''The public have been subjected to every 
variety of falsehood ; their prejudices and prevail- 
ing weaknesses have all been worked upon to sup- 
port any and every variety of quackery that has 
been proposed for the cure of this distressing mal- 
ady ; whilst the utter absence, on their part, of the 
necessary information, has left them without the 
smallest protection from imposition." And again : 
" It is a melancholy consideration for any humane 
and thoughtful mind to notice the numerous nostra 
which are offered daily for the alleged cure of this 
distressing symptom ; those recommending them 
being reckless, and perhaps ignorant of the injury 

♦ Ilarvey. 
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fJiicb may thus he inflicted on this very delicate 
rgan by their use." 

Tliia affection is not to be cured by external and 
Kjal applications, but principally, 
nd alnioat exeluaively, by eonstitu- 
onal remedies. Says our author again : "Trifling 
[itli and irritating the organ with drops, ungnents, 
ad lotiouB, 13 only betraying the patient into a 
attering and useless anticipation of benefit, willi- 
at any lihauce of eradicatiug, or even reaching, 
lo root of the diseafic. In the treatment of this 
lakdy, our object ought to he, not mereSy to 
amove it, but lo do so at as little expense as possi- 
b to the stamina of the body." 
I have alluded to that form of disease which 
2cura in consequence of exposure micmnuiic 

> cold and humidity, to vicissi- Jiw^^e. 

ides of teni[)erature, to currents of air to 
llich persons are liable in thu windows of 
re and carriages, and is ofteuest met with in 
ifBons who have a predisposition to rheunia- 
im, mainly because it is so often the subject 
quackery, and the cause of loss of bearing, 
is easy to make a deaf person feel that he is 
tnofited for the time being, by ahnost any sort 
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of inaiiii>ulatioii about the ear. The temporal 
character of this improvement is only discoverc 
ar'tcr the mercenary man has received his fe 
This disease, like many other diseases of the ea 
and indeed also of the whole body, is frequent 
dependent upon antecedent constitutional infirmitj 
or may be owing to habits which have been gr 
dually undermining the nervous energy of tl 
system. Still, the patient will persist in regardir 
. the attack as entirely a thing 

[J- Baa Habits. 

f; to-day. Bad habits — ^for exampl 

ijidiilgence in intoxicating drinks, in tobacc 
or Iiabitual exposures — are often borne with app 
rent impunity, up to a point of time, when, ( 
account of excess or diminution, or the develo 
ment of hereditary predisposition, or the weig 
of years, the encroachment of disease may becon 
palpable. 

Gradual encroachments of disease, with or wit 
out an assignable cause, are not generally appr 
ciated ; and there is ever a popular reliance upc 
local rather than upon general treatment. This 
happily alluded to by an American author.* 

• Doctor W. Hooker, in his admirable work, " Physician and Patient.* 
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" TLe plijsiclan often fiudti, ou luiLkiuy Lis call 

ion a patient) tliat although Le may tliiiik that 

3 attack ia only a thing of to-day, tliere is evi- 

Uetice that disease must Lave heen preying upon 

system for some lengtli of time, gradually 

■extending its ravnges, till, at length, it lias made a 

palpable outbreak; the patient may attribute his 

_ sickBess tu some one cause, hut there liave been 

many causes uniting together, one after another, 

md swelling the still current of disease, which has 

r broken forth as a flood, and as a general mle, 

longer this preparation has been going on, the 

re obstinate does the physician expect the cm'6 

fill be, and the more difficulty does he iJnd in 

fetting a definite knowledge of the nature and 

tstent of the malady ; and if he could always 

race every train of disease np to all 

:e9, both original and ex-ti-ibu- 
tery, Le would often be obliged to go back weeks 
[nd months, and sometiinea years. 
" In some cases, such an explanation would lead 
mgh almost endless labyrinths. As it is, he 
a tinds, in attempting such a search, that tliose 
8 whicli are the least material in the eyea of tlie 
Spatient, and wliat might be overlooked by Lira in 
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giviTig llie liiblory of liis case, reveal, far back in 
tile dislaucc, causes whidi Lave had more influ- 
ence tlmn any other iu producing this result. A 
Bfirt of cross-questioning, and thnt, sometimes, of a 
rigid cliaracter, is often newiod to develop mate- 
rial facts, nie patient's own story, willunit such 
questioning, would generally give to the physiciai 
very erroneous ideas of his case. The reinarks that 
I Iiavo made apply with greater force to chronic, 
than they do to acute diseases. For, in them more 
especially, as you have already seen, does the sym- 
pathy whieli exists between the different organs 
extend and complicate tlie morbid condition, and 
the operation of nnseen causes contributes, some- 
times very largely, to this reault. 

" Many chronic cases become exceedingly c 
dhronio PMM— ?'<?", and therefore obstinate, &om 
huwireMwi. ji]g course which the patient takes 
■with himself before he comes under regular and 
systematic treatment. Perliaps, first, he goee 
through with domestic medication, and then 
takes patent medicines, recommended to liim 
ly kind neighbors, or blazoned forth in the 
newspaper; then, he tries some vaunted sys- 
tem — ^Thomaonian, or hydropathy, or chrono 
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tlicrmalism — or, perhajie, &l\ of tliem in auci 
Bion, After going tlirougli all of this, unlesB 
Boine one of these ineaaurea chanoe to benefit hie 
case^as anything may chance to do it — ^he at last 
comes to a ijliyaician, and puts himself unJer hie 
care. The case, which was, perliaps, eufficientlv 
somplicated in the beginiiiug to require Etrid 
investigation, is now rendered, by all thia varieM 
of practice, very intricate. Tlie difficulty in nnder- 
fltandiiig it lies in the varied efi'ects -whicU the 
iifi'ereiit agents brought to hear on it, have pro- 
duced—effects which, in the retrospect, it is almost 
impiBsible to estimate with any correctness, 
because the piiyeiclan lias only the history given 
iiim by the patient, and the appearance of his 
present symptoms, to guide him in making np his 
opinion. If he had himgolf seen the case, in its 
pntouched condition, and then had witnessed the_ 
Bperarion of the different remedies, he would havi 
been bcttL-r able to an'ive at satisfactory concliH 
lions. A chronic case, in its best estate, needs t 
be watched for B<tme little time, in order to acqiilpfl 
I jtiBt and thorongh knowledge of its characte™ 
and when it has gone through a series of process 
Bt lia^hasu7-d, with no intelligent eye to obserfj 
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it, it is no wonder that its condition should become 
a complicated and puzzling one. Tlie physician, 
with such a case before him, is situated very much 
as the chemist would be, into whose hands should 
be put a mixture which had been experimented on 
over and over again by different chemists, and by 
tliose, too, who were ignorant and bungling. You 
Complications by would uot demand of him that he 
bad treatment, should arrivc at oucc at definite 
results, in examining the composition of such a 
mixture, but would give him time to apply various 
tests to it ; so it should not be expected of the phy- 
sician that he should fully understand, at once, the 
case which has been dabbled with by ignorant 
experimenters, one after another ; but time must 
be given him to watch his tests, that he may see 
them bring out to view its real character and 
condition." 
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The diimltaess of mutes ia tlie legitimate conee- 
2 of tbeir deafness. When one can no longer 
near himself speat, he loses necessarily the power 
' Bpeecli. In the niidet of society caoiiHon or tha 
■ are alone — onablo to communi- ueBtmnte, 
jate theii' thoughts, and mcapahle of hearing the 
9 of others. They are a prey to their own 
ins, and tlieir forlorn condition presents espe- 
I claims upon the philanthropist. Their claims, 
1 the present age, have never been acknow- 
ledged. " It has remained for Christian benevo- 
lence to conceive tlie noble idea, and modern ingc- 
jraity to carry out the great work of developing the 
13* 



facultiea of the solitary mate, and of giving him a 
knowledge of good — of rendering him iudepend- 
etit, and enlisiing within him feelings and aspira- 
tions, that, but for the blessings of enliglitenment, 
would have slept nntil awakened in another sphere 
of exist once." 

11)6 energy, perseverance, and philanthropy of 
good men, who have patiently taught the ea 
Tn^f chmeeii ^'^^^ ^^^ '''^ ^^^ ^^ ^^"^1 dcserve n 

eouiiiiion. than earthly reward. Now, the sub- 
ject of this dreadful affliction, by the education 
which ia afforded at these blessed institutions, may 
continue to enjoy intercourse with society, and 
occupy positioiia of profit and usefulness. The 
causes of this disease are tlie same as those wliioh 
produce deafness of a lesser degree, when not con- 
cur ot the du- genital. Scai-let fever, measles, and 
*"=■ small-pox, figure largely in the list of 
causes. Cases are found in every climate, and 
have existed in every age. In eastern Europe 
now, as amongst -the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, the deaf mute is regarded 
as deserving no more consideration than a brute, 
and tiiey ffi'e employed in the basest and most 
degrading offices. Their casea are regarded as 
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williout tlic palo of syinjiathy or alleviation — as 
incapable of improvement or InEtrtiction, 

Under the Konian code they labored uuder legal 
dieabiiil-ios wiili respect to property. The forms 
and coniplicatioiia of muteiain are precisely similar 
to those which existed iu Jndea nineteen hundred 
yii&rs ago, when our Saviour performed the mira- 
cle of which it 19 eaid, " His ears were opened, and 
tlie string of liis tongne was loosed, and he spake 
plain." In 15T6, Jerome Garden, of nisiory of iheLr 
Pavia, in Italy, expressed a belief in eduMiion. 
I the possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
I and also the blind. The tiret systematic attempt to 
I instruct the deaf and dumb was made about the 

■ middle of the sixtcentL century, by Petro de 
I Ponce, a Benedictine monk. Previous to this time, 
r Jiowever, nil intelligent deaf and dumb pereona 
I were acquainted with certain arbitrary signs, by 
I which they coilld express their meaning to those 
I accustomed to them ; but tmtil the time of De 

■ Poacc they were not regarded as susceptible of 
lediioalion. However, Pliny tells us of Qaintua 
E Pedicus, a relation of Ctesar Augustus, who, though 
I mute from birth, attained great proficiency in 
tpainting, and in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 



tTirj an artist flourisLed, npon whose tomb was 
written tlio following epitaph : " Heaven denied 
liirn the gift of speech, that he might give greater 
lifo and eloquence to the works of his pencil. As 
he could not speak himself, he made them speak 
for him." After the death of De Ponce, the 
ingtniclion of the deaf and dumb continued to 
improve in Spain, mt.>stJy under the teaching of 
ecclesiastics, for the next two centnries. The pub- 
ongiBefUi«prM- licationa of those who succeeded him, 
Biii«y.teiiiot»du. attracted the attention of philanthro- 
pists and scholars in Germany, Hol- 
land, France, and England; so tliat up to Uie 
eighteenih cenlury aatonishing improvement had 
taken place in the manner of teuchiug, and very 
great success was attained. The last Uiirty years 
has presented a new and advanced era in the his- 
tory of teaching deaf mutes. In Ihe success tlins 
accomplished, our country has borne a diBtingaislied 
part. A treatise, which is spoken of aa valuable, 
appeared in this countiy, i:s eai-Iy as 1793. In 
1807, the deaf and dumb daughter of Dr. Cogs- 
well, of Hartford, attracted the attention and 
enlisted the sympathies of the late Rev. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, a man distinguished for scholarship^ 
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aesiiiuity, aiid philantliropy. lie went to Europe 
and spent some time to obtain iuatruc- 
tion, and returning, opened his insti- 
tution in 1817. His soon became a model institii- 
tioii, and led to tlie erection of large and flonrish- 
ing " asylums " in many of our lai'go cities. A 
deaf and dumb literature has sprung up, and peri- 
odicals are published, devoted excluslTcIy to this 
class ; and deaf mates are found occupying elevated 
positions in society. 

It would appear that tho number of duaf mutes 

in Europe is one to fifteen hundred iiud ninety- 

I three, it is said tliat there are very few in China. 

I In Great Britain there is about one to every fifteen 

I hundred; in the United States, about one to every 

I two thousand. In Tuscany, Bavaria, Belgium, and 

1 Holland, there are fewtist, being one to every two 

I thousand two hundred and nine, while Sardinia 

and Norway exhibit the greatest, having one in 

every six hundred and forly-oue. In some of the 

Swiss cantons, in localities remarkable for goitre, 

or idiotcy, tlie proportion is as high as one to two 

hundred and six. 

It is impossible to determine congenital deafness 
I at a very early age. The relatives and attendants 
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of the child are so unwilling to admit the fact of 
congenital defect, that they usually manage to 

deceive themselves ; and they most 

Difficulty of deter- i mj 

mining the dis- always Confidently state that the cnila 

ease at an earlj ]^,^^ J^gg^ VCry WCll UUtll it WaS twelvC 
acre* 

or fifteen montlis old. After strict 
inquiry, the reasons for forming these conclusions 
will often be found untenable. Physiologists have 
not decided at what age an infant first hears. Taste 
seems to be fii*st developed. The first muscular 
action of the infant is that of the pressure of the 
hand against the nurse's breast, but this period is 
very variable. Vision seems to be perfect at 
birth, for before it is nursed, it is attracted by the 
fire-light, or caudle. It will recognize its nurse 
at an age less than two months. About the fourth 
month it will exhibit an appreciation of particular 
sounds, such' as chirruping, whistling; but not till 
about the sixth month can an opinion be formed as 
regards the hearing of an infant. It is not usually 
until after the twelfth month, unless attention has 
been called to the subject, that the friends or 
attendants begin to perceive that the child does 
not hear. In the present state of the science, this 
disease must be regarded as incurable. All that 
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can be accomplished for tlie BuLject of this infir- 
mity is by resort to tliose means wliieli modem 
science and pbilantbropy lias discovered and per- 
fected for their education. 



Hearing trumpets are conb'ived very ingeni- 
ously, aud fumisli material assistance in certain 
forms of deafness. The ordinary instniment, 
which must be largo in order to col- 
lect Hufficieat sound, is objected to by 
patiems because it is so conspieuoue. It' pereons 
can hear what is said to tliem in a 
plain, distinct voice, not pitched too '^ny^,^ 

higli, they arc advised not to use tho 
ear-trumpet. There is probably no instrument 
invented that will enable deaf persons to hear well 
in a public assembly. 

Mr. George Ticman, No, 63 Chatham-street, 
New York, baa lately brought out a style of article 
which has certainly the merit of compactness. 
Acoustic chaire have been invented, 

AoooiOc ehiin, 

arranged with an apparatus for collect- 
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ing and transmitting sounds, for conversational 
purposes. A flexible tube, with an ivory mouth- 
piece at one end, and at the other a small ferule, 

which fits into the ear, answers a good 

Conversation « -, , . ^ , n 

purpose for whispering ; but tor con- 
versation generally, an open-mouthed 
trumpet, or one that opens into a bell-shaped 
conch, such as is known among instrument-makers 
as Miss Martineau's trumpet, answers a better 
purpose, because it enables a deaf person to engage 
in general conversation. None of the more 
modern and less unsightly instruments are found, 
after all, to answer as good a purpose. There are, 
however, cases which are sufficiently relieved by 
these varieties — many of which are found in the 
shops — which can be concealed under the hair.* 
The silver tubes which are sometimes introduced, 
are seldom of any service. Tliey are sometimes 
useful when an artificial drum is necessary, in 
order more perfectly to conduct the sound. 

* Benjamin Pike & Sons, and others, keep a fUll assortment. 
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•CHAPTER VI. 

•• Oh, loss of dgtil, of tb« I moit cosptaln." 



COMPAKATIVE 1 



.UE OF SIOtIT AND UBAKDJG. 



If inquired of, which sense would he selected, if 

^Eclit or hearincf mnst be parled with, 

iBOst persona would auswer hastily: Tuimof aiBhi 

''Give me my eyes, consign me not to ">'' tooring. 

1 eternal night !" But surely the thinking mind 

I would require time for consideration, before phing- 

ming into the condition of everlasting silence. It is 

Icertain that the blind obtain far more sympathy in 

Rtliis world than the deaf; and it is not certain but 

tliey less deserve it. Let na summon two witnesses 

jpn this point ; one from eternal night, the other 

fi-om the land of silence. 

Says a celebrated blind orator,** " I have never 
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known a morbid, morose blind man." 

Milburn. 

He regards the condition of blindness 
as far less unfavorable to the development of 
intellect, than that of total deafness. 

One of the few that have obtained celebrity 

among the deaf, and one of the most 

Kitto. 

celebrated, thus remarks :* " Almost 
every one, whose acquaintance is extensive, will 
know several blind men of high talent and acquire- 
ment, and eminent in science and literature ; but 
among the deaf, he will not know one so distin- 
guished. In fact, one may tax his memory in vain 
for the name of a single deaf person of any note 
in past or present times, while the names of a host 
of blind men, distinguished in every branch of 
knowledge — not even excepting optics — rush to 
the mind in the effort of recollection." 

Says a blind author :f "In the pursuit of 
knowledge, the blind have been very successful, 

and many of them have acquired the 

James Wilson. 

first literary honors which their own 
or foreign universities could bestow. In the dif- 
ferent bmnches of philosophy, if they have not 
excelled, they have been equal to any of their 

* Kltto, " Lost Senses." f James WUson. 
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ionrempomries, but more particularly in the seieuce 
f" matlicniaties; many of tliem have been able to 
(olve the moat abstruse problems in algebra. lu 
poetry they have been equally distinguished. 
Iwo of the greatest men that ever 
jo'arted the muses labored under tlie 
deprivation of sight: Homer, ihe venerable father 
epic poetry; and tlie inimitable 
lUthor of ' Paradise Lost.' In philo- 
(ophy, Saunderson and Eulor appear BauQj„„QOMid 
1 the most conspicuous point of view : '^'""■ 

e former lost his sight when only twelve months 
d, but was enabled by the strength of his com- 
prehensive genius to delineate the phenomena of 
rainbow, with all tbe variegated beauty of 
icoloi-8, and to clear up several dark and mystcrioHS 
lages which a'jipeared in Newton's ' Principia ;' 
iiid, although the latter did not lose his sight till 
e had arrived at the years of manhood, yet, from 
at period ho was able to astonish the world by 
1 labors in the rich fields of seience, where he 
iarned those laurels which still continue to fioiirish 
I imfaded bloom. In mechanics, the blind have 
gone to a consider'able length, almost to snrpasa 
i bounds of credibility, were the facts not 
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supported by evidence of unquestionable autho- 
rity. 

" Here, we find architects building bridges, draw- 
ing plans of new roads, and executing 

Blind architects. . , 

them to the satisfaction ol the com- 
missioners. These roads are still to be seen through 
the counties of York and Lancaster, where they 
have been carried tlirough the most difficult parts 
of tlie county, once bogs and mountains. Indeed 
there are few branches of mechanics in which the 
blind have not excelled." 
Several eminent travellers have been totally blind. 

Lieutenant Holman completed a jour- 

Lieat. Holman. 

ney round the world. He wrote very 
creditable accounts of his journeys, which were 
published in four octavo volumes in 1834. He 
could pack liis wardrobe, ride on hoi'seback, chase 
the elephant — and of this, he once says : " Being 
left masters of tlie field, we anxiousl}^ advanced to 
examine the spoil, which proved to be a female 
elephant of extraordinary size. I climbed upon 
the carcass, where I stood and danced in triumph." 
We find our traveller climbing the highest peak 
of the Himalaj^as, to enjoy the view. In his 
jourueyings by sea, he was accustomed to climb 
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I the mast-bead, for tlio purp.Tse «f exercise. 
!here we several otLer dbiiios of blind pcr&oos 
ho bare distingui&bed tbemselves as travellers. 

aeicians and poets, tbe world bas ever fur- 
led from amoug tbe ranks of tbe 
Proininent among tbese is 
Bonier, tbe name being derived from tbe fact that 
! was a blind etroller, or wandering minstrel ; 
■aid DO IcBS promineot was Milton, tlie English 
bard. Tlie one was bom nine hundred and forty- 
jeveu yejira B. C, and tbe other one thonsand six 
Bitndred years A. C. Between them, many have 
Bourisbed, lesB distinguished iu poetry and muEtc. 
names of many divines, philosophers, and 
taeclianicg could bo given, who have worked their 
pay to distinction despite tbeir great infirmity. It 
, said there are about eighteen thousand blind 
Bone in Great Britain alone ; and, probably, not 
1 than eight hundred and fifty thonsand blind 
liersons are mingled with tbe population of tbe 
llrorld. Tbe modern improvements for the educa- 
i of this unhappy class, serve to comfort and 
snder useful many who would otherwise encum- 
r society. Tlie blind are usually happy — tbe 
if never. Says Kitto : "Strangei-s to all that passes 
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around them, the deaf mutes who see everything, 
enjoy nothing." Like Tantalus, whom the fable 

represents to us devoured by unextin- 

Deaf and dumb. 

guishable thirst in the midst of water, 
tlioy are continually subjected to cruel privations. 
An insurmountable barrier separates them from 
the rest of men ; they are alone in the midst of 
us, unless we know that artificial language which 
the talent and charity of their ingenious teacher 
have created for them. The custom which they 
have of reading the physiognomy is very often a 
subject of ever additional anxiety to them ; they do 
not always divine aright; doubt and uncertainty 
increase their anxiety and suspicions ; a serious cast, 
which rusembles sadness, then invades their coun- 
tenance, and proves that with us they are in their 
state of real privation. Obliged to concentrate 
themselves within themselves, the activity of their 
iina<rination is thus greatly augmented ; and as 
attention and judgment follow necessarily the 
perception of ideas, they exhaust themselves 
immensely. Therefore one sees few deaf-mutes in 
the lists of longevity, because the functions are too 
lively, and to use an expression, common but exact, 
" the sword wears away the scabbard." 
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"More favored than those ineliinehoiy children of 

lence, the blind enjoy all tlie means of conversa- 
iou with other men; no ohstacle hmdere them 
■om liea]"ing or being heard, since tlie ear, which 
ti6 been ao pliiiosophically defined as the TeBtibiilo 
r the eon], is always open for thera." 

The sensationa of one noble Christian, who was 
[tely oalltjd to part with the priceless enjoyment 
r seeing, are tbns graphically described in the fol- 
kwing extract from a letter dictated by Professor 
., RieliardBon of Freehold, N. J., which appeared 
I one of the papers* soon after an nnfortunate 
!cident had deprived him instantly of sight. He 
Inded to hie loss in the death of a beloved child, 
id thus remarks : 

"But now I have been called to part with 
! on earth — all, however dear, have vanished 
om my sight; the earth and the 
:y are gone; liglit and bennty 
ave given place to darlaiees; even my own 
irm has perished from my sight. The snn 
3 longer rises and sets. Perpetual night reigns, 
at a starless night. I fed the breath of heaven 
1 it passes by; I hear its mournful music; 
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iiiilfi^d I live iilime in a work! of 6onml. Death 
seems to liavG Legnn its work, and left it liatf 
tinitthed. The darkness of the grave surrounds me, 
the forms of loved ones have vanished, but their 
voices still sound in my ears. Time is at an end, 
and there is no longor succession of days — the next 
iiglit I am to behold will be that of the eternal 
world — the next monuiig that bursts upon my 
vi&ion, that of the Kesurrection. But this is a 
welcome thought. My mind runs forward and 
anticipalea with joy the scones next to open upon 
my sight. When my spirit sinks within me as I 
think of what I have lost in this world, then I find an 
unfailing source of consolation in anticipatiug the 
light, the joy, Uie friends of our earlier daya who 
have gone before us to Heaven. Though cast 
down, I am not in despair. I hope to labor in the 
field where the providence of God aeema to have 
placed me." 

I doubt not that he will continue still to accom* 
plish much. So much talent and such glowing 
piety, society can ill afford to spare. The Pro- 
fessor has only joined the host of noble men, who, 
though blind, have made their mark permanently 
upon the generation through which tiicy pasi=6d. 

As a further illuatralion of the truth ihat the 
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I effectiveness and happineas of the blind are loss 

^influenced by their iufii-mity tbaii tlie deaf, I will 

^introduce another single quotation. 

In Milton's second defence of the people of Eng- 

Pland may be found this passage in allusion to liia loss 

■■<pf sight: "Let me tUen be the moat feeble creature 

I alive, BO long aa that feebleness serves to 

1, . , . - . , M"""- 

■ianvigorate Ihe energies of my rational 

i immortal spirit. Aa long as in that obscurity 

a which I am enveloped, the Light of the Diviuo 

■.Q more clearly shines. Tlien in proportion 

i I am weak, I shall be invincibly strong. In 

broportion ajj I am blind I ehall more clearly see. 

bh, that I may thus be perfected by feebleness and 

Irradiated by obscurity. The Divine law shields 

I from injury by the overshadowing of those 

^ayenly -wings which seem to have occasioned 

s obscui'ity, and which when occasioned is wont 

Ihiniinate with an interior light more precious 

J more pure." 

1 following lines by an Amencan authoress 

e published in an Oxford edition of Milton, as one 

' the effusions of tliat master of English song. 

Though uot Milton's, it is a beautiful paraphrase 

f his language. 
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**! am old and blind! 

Men point to me as smitten by God's frown; 
Afflicted, and deserted of my kind, 
Yet I am not cast down. 

•• I am weak, yet strong — 

I murmur not that I no longer see — 
Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to thee I 

" Thy glorious face 

Is leaning toward me, and its whole delight 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 

** On my bended knee 

I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone. 

** I have nought to fear I 

This darkness is the shadow of thy wing- 
Beneath it, I am almost sacred — here, 
Can come no evil thing. 

" Oh, I seem to stand 

Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of thy sinless land 
Which eye hath never seen. 

** Visions come and go — 

Shapes of resplendent beauties round me throng. 
From Angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 
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"In a. pnrer clime, 

Mj being BUcd with replurc — wnvca of thought. 
Rail in upon my spirit — strains sublime 
Break o'er me unsought. 

"Giro mo now mj Ijre! 

I feel the stirrings of a gift Divine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire. 
Lit by no skill of mine." 

History lias preserved aceoimta of many Llind 
ms wlio acquired great knowledge, before 
I existed any regular method of inatructioD 
Jiplicable to tlieir case. 

Tliey were numeroua iu tLe times of the 

Bicient liomans. Diogenes Laertiiis relates that 

nreral phlloBf pliers voluntarily deprived them- 

lelres of sight, in order to pursue tlieir contempla- 

pon Trith less interruption. Diodatus Cicero, mas- 

1 pliiloeopliy, applied himself to study with 

aesiduity than ever, after fie had lost his sight, 

ind taught gcometri/ witli very great precision. 

fomeiiiis, a Roman citizen, who lost his sight in 

i yontli, distinguished liimself in elegant litera- 

Eusehius the Asiatic, blind from five years 

jf age, acquired vast knowledge, and taught with the 

Most facility. A long list of distinguislicd blind 

n flourished about the same period — among them 
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were raalhematiciaoB and fhilosopliera and volami- 
lioiis writers Hicaise floiirislied in the 15tli cen- 
tury : "although blind from throe yeara of age, he 
made great advances in Ecience, and taught pnblicly 
in tljo university of Cologne, citing from memory 
long passages that be had never seen." James 
Schegkina taught philosopLy and medicine with 
great success, John Femand "snrmonnted the 
obstacles both of blitidnesa and poverty, and became 
a poet, logician, philosopher and musician." It 
would too much extend this subject, to apeak at 
length of one whobecame'atinebelle-lettreascbolar 
in the 17tli century; of another who became a 
voluminous autlior ; of anotlier who became Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, at Cambridge ; of Huber, 
wbo composed the best ti'eatise extant on bees and 
ante. . Indeed, there is no branch of science or art, 
in which, in some age, the blind have not acquired 
distinction. A young blind cabinet-maker in Ger- 
many made pepper-mills with his penknife ; 
another was a fine chess-player, and could shoot an 
arrow from a bow with very great precision. He 
went abroad without an attendant, and ate at 
the table so dexterously that a stranger could not 
di.tcover that ho was blind. A bliod butcher could 
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SStJniato accurately the weigiit of tlic Hiiimal Jie 
!»aa about to kill. Several Lave been eminently 
skilled in statuary and deaigning, 

Tliero seems in truth to be a sort of coTiipensat- 
ing power, alike subtle in ita resources and refined 
operation, by which a iniiltitudo of latent 
[acuities and unheeded perceptions are called into 
iclivity, to supply the want of one groat inlet 
t" knowledge, and wliicli, taken in the aggregate, 
i fully developed, appear almost sufficient to fill 
^p the blank which has been left hy nature or pro- 
duced by disease. " There are few things practi- 
■■cable by persona possessed of sight which have 
not been done by those who want it; while with 
regard to several, the balance of advantage ia 
I'dearly in favor of the blind,*" 



Rev. John Kitto, D.D., who lost entirely the 
fcnse of hearing at the age of twelve years, in oon- 
jequence of a fall from a lionse-top, furnishes some 
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verj' interesting facts in relation to this subject. 
So few among the deaf have ever been able to note 
their experiences, that this record is as rare as it is 
interesting. Dr, Kitto has obtained considerable 
celebrity as a theological writer. In that division 
of his " Lost Senses " devoted to the subject of 
deafness, he gives us a view of the interior life of 
the inhabitants of the land of silence. The picture 
is graphic and interesting. It will induce in the 
reader feelings of devout gratitude for the posses- 
sion of hearing and he will rise from the book 
with the impression that if he must lose the sense of 
hearing or seeing, he would even prefer the latter. 
Says our author: "Any one who has spent a 
considerable portion of time, under peculiar, or, 

at least, undescribed, circumstances, 

Kitto. 

must have been very unobservant, if 
he has nothing to relate in which the public would 
be interested." He speaks of his deafness as " the 
most intense deafness to which any living creature 
could be subjected." 

He says, with regard to speech, though speak- 
ing caused no physical pain, " I felt the strongest 
possible indisposition to use my vocal organs.'* 
He seemed to labor under a " moral disability, to 
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jDvercome wliicli, long training aud tlie severest 
Ififl'ort of the will were required." It was a conaid- 
fcerable time before lie could speak underetandiiigly, 
liaving no ear to direct llio modulations of tlie 
lie says, " few persona speak in my pres- 
(jBnee, concerning whose voice I do not receive a 
J diatiuct impression." He says that by wateh- 
|ing the mouth of the speaker, he can often gather 
piany sentences, but thinks that "even a limited 
i of tacility in mouth-reading can only be 
icquired by sedulous and long-continued attention." 
'*The loudest thunder," remai-ks our authur, "is 
perfectly inaudible to me, as well aa the sound of 
Ifcelta." Placed in contact with the bell-tower, he 
s conscious of a distinct impression. Gnus fired 
wery near produced the impression of a heavy 
Islow upon the head with the fist, covered with a 
l)oxing-glove. 

Tlie drawing of furniture and shutting of doors 
ised him more, he thinks, than if in full 
ipofisessiou of his hearing, " The 

T^ GOcMi of Mnndi. 

lightest footfall upon the same floor 

rouse me even from sleep." The mnning 
Lof a child against his study-chair produced a 
■ "painful sensation." He thinks it untrne 
liiit "the loss of one senso is compensated by 
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the extraordinary development of the other," in 
the case of tlie deaf, with regard to the sense of 
8i*^ht. Our author had, as would be expected, 
great fondness for pictures. He was a very 
acute physiognomist, readily determining the 
character and passing sentiments of persons, from 
tlie countenance. He had great dread of darkness, 
because it shut out the only method of communi- 
cation with the external world. Tlie power of 
minute observation with regard to external objects, 
he found to bevery greatly developed, as would 
be expected. 

When the terrible disqualifications of the deaf 
are considered, it is not a wonder that so few have 
risen above the moral isolation in which they are 
l)laced, but that any should have ever struggled 
forth into tlie light of the outer world, and risen to 
a position of eminence and usefulness. It can only 
be accom])lished, as says our author — and he is a 
bright exam])le — " by the exercise of great ener- 
gies, unbounded hope, and unusual force of char- 
acter." He proceeds : " Take a glance over the 
occu])ations by which men live and thrive, and see 
how few there are for which the condition to which 
I was reduced would not operate as a serious dis- 
qualification." After having struggled on to emi- 
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liience, the accomtjlisbed scliolar tlins remarks : 

'* Now tbat I am in fact, another being, having but 

iligbt connection, excepting in so far as ' the child 

B father to the man,' with my former self; now 

[hat much has become a baainess which was then 

mplj a joy ; and now that I liave gotten old in 

aperienccB, if not in yeare^it does somewhat 

move me to look back npon the poor and deaf boy, 

ibis utter loneliness, devoting himself to objects 

which none around him could sympathize, and 

■ pursuits which none could ever understand," 

jws, feelings, motives, and emotions of this 

in, as expressed in detail, ai-e full of interest as 

3 went on distinguishing himself, and making a 

>ernmnent mark, " excluded from the advantages 

f those easy and incidental conversations, in which 

J much of the real business of the world is trans 

pcted." 

The early histnry of the "naturally deaf, and 
fOnsetiUently, dumb," is tlms gra- 
IiicaUy depicted by Dr. "Watson : 
'he first five or six months of his existence 
not dislingnished by any perceptible defl- 
l^ency; be is not less attentive to the smiles 
pid visible caresses of hia parent or nurse, tliaii 
14* 
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another would be ; but -when tliat perioil arrives at 
wliicU words usually begin to make some impres- 
BiiHi, and a few rcspoaave syllables of llio most 
obvious formation begin to gratify a parent's ear, 
be remains mute and insensible to tliemost moving 
accents. Still hope finds a thousand excuses; and 
tliOHgh doubts and fears may arise, yet are they 
reluctantly entertained in t!ie parental breast till 
time has slipped away with a year or two of in- 
fancy ; and then it is gradually discovered that 
when a want is to be made known, or an approval 
or aversion expressed, it is done Uy a motion of the 
head, hand, or conntenance. In place of the loquar 
cious and engaging prattle usual at his age, with 
him there is silance or only inarticulate sound. At 
times he is pensive and cheerless, no doubt feeling 
the disappointments aecessarily frequently result- 
ing fi-om incapacity to make himself fully under- 
stood by those about him, who possessing a more 
perfect medium of mental intercourse, are too apt 
to be inattentive to the signs and gestures of the 
little mute. Discouraged by his frequent fruitless 
attempts to make himself understood, and to nndeis 
stand, ought we to wonder if the temper of a deaf 
and dumb pei-son should be Boured — ^if he should 
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be rendered little commnmcative of the few ideas 
funiislied bj his own iiiiaginatioii, and ntill less 
iuquiaitive about tlie ideas furnished by the obser- 
vation of others ? 

" llaving had no means of making known his 
wants and incHnatioiiB, or of knowing the things 
intended for his information by others, his atten- 
tion will naturally be turned to the interpretation 
of viable appearances. The least alteration of the 
countenance, a slight motion of the hand or head, 
will he underetood by him, if it does but indicate, 
in a natural manner, approbation, disapprobation, 
&c. Thus, when any person, thing, or matter, is 
beheld with a bright or smiling countenance, he 
immediately intei-prete approval ; the reverse, if he 
discerns the countenance darkened by a frown 
while the eyes are directed to any object Do you 
require him to approach you ? make the sign of 
the hand drawn towards you ; to go from you — 
reverse the sign, and he instantly obeys. Do you 
require liim lo eat imperatively ! put your hand to 
your mouth, making the jaws to move as if in the 
act of mastication, keeping the countenance intense 
and steady ; he will comprehend and obey, or refuse 
vith a siguificaat sigu. Suppose you wiah to put 
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the question whether he be inclined to eat — you 
need only make the same signs of the hand and 
mouth, and instead of the stern steadiness of com- 
mand in the countenance, let it bear an indication 
of inquiry. By the same signs, with an appear- 
ance of anxiety of mind, concern on the counte- 
nance, you may entreat him to eat ; and so on in 
other things, such as drinking, sleeping, walking, 
nmning, &c. 

" It is in this simple manner that deaf and dumb 
persons are enabled to hold converse with each 
other, though brought together for the first time 
from the most distant parts. Thus far the signs 
may be termed natural; but tl\e naturally deaf do 
not stop here with language of pantomime. When 
several are togetlier, it is astonishing what ap- 
proaches they will make towards the construction 
of an artificial language. By an arbitrary sign, 
fixed by common consent, or accidentally hit upon, 
they will designate a person or thing by that sign ; 
which from henceforth is used by them for a proper 
name. It is remarkable that although in the first 
instance of inventing and applying these sign-names, 
they are generally guided by some prominent, but, 
perhaps, by no means permanently chao'acterigtic 
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mart, sucli as a peculiar article of dress, an acci- 
dental wound, Uiougli it leave no scai', &c. Yet, 
after having fixed, tliey never vai-y, notwithstand- 
ing the diatinction which may have guided their 
choice should have long ceased to he ohscrvable 
about the person of the individual to ho designated. 
iPiw will they fix iipon t/ie same sign for another 
aogucdrtta/nce, though at the first meeting he may 
have the vo'y same marh of ddstincth?!. about him 
which they had used to designate a former per- 



" For example, suppose a person, the first time 

he IB particularly taken notice of, by one who is 

I deaf and dumb, had accidentally cut his face, and 

I wore a patcli j that wontd be likely to hecome his 

dislingnishing mark, unless some one of the deaf 

person's aei]iiaiotanco had been already bo dislln- 

(hed. The wound had been cured, and the 

I patch removed, but the deaf person wimid unl- 

I formly put the end of his finger to that part of the 

L person's facewhcre the patch had been worn, when 

I he wanted to point him out ; and lest those to 

whom he might he afterwards desirous of commu- 

nicatiug something concerning this person, should 

I not comprehend him, he will not fail to introduce 
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him to Uieni liy repeatedly poinlitig to Jiim, and 
then to the mark by which he meant to deacribe 
hijn. By ainiilar contrivaoces, places and things 
ftro di&tiii^iiishtid by the denf in an astonishing 
manner." 

Tliere are said to be several Indian tribes in the 
far northwest of America, who carry on among 
themselves a brisk trade, commnnicating wholly by 
Bigns. Many of their natural signs are said to be 
materially the same as those employed in the 
Bchools for the deaf and dumb. To the celebrated 
Abb^ de I'Einie and Abbe Sicard, the deaf are 
mainly indebted for the syatcm of communicatioa 
by whidi they so rapidly talk, making the fingers 
aci've the purpose of a tongue. Laurent Clerc, one 
of the pupils of Sicard, has acquired at tlie insti- 
tution at llartford, Conn., a celebrity scarcely lees 
tlian Ilia French preceptor possi'Ssed. 

The impressions of Dr. Kitto in his maturity are 
full of interest — his craving once more to hear the 
buman yoice — bow his temper became " mote, 
cheerful than melancholy, more sanguine thaa 
despondent when enabled to realize the con- 
sciousness that he came to the feast of life as an 
invited guest, not as a beggar ; because his soli- 
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tary studies Lad made him feel t^at bis life had 
been useful" — ^liia pleasure in the realizatioii of 
the embodied presence of great men, and seeing 
them speak, and liia difficulty in finding anything 
in tlie printed reports " adequate to the applause 
v.hich tliej bad excited." 

The blind have a perfect mastery of words, and 
their sole reliance upon tlie ear as tlie vehicle of 
pleasurable sensations, renders them exquisitely 
alive to biirmonious sounds and numbers ; on the 
other band, tlie deaf man wants words, and has 
no ear for uuinbei's ; it is, therefore, almost impos- 
sible that lie should have the knowledge of quan- 
tity and rhyme, wbicli is essential to harmonious 
verse. In this manner Dr. Kitto accounts for the 
fact tliat the deaf seldom attempt versificationj 
while ibe blind have so eminently excelled in 
music and poetry. lie gives some examples of his 
attempts in the domain of poesy, and they excite 
wonder that he could have come so near success. 
Dr. Kitto was, it must he remembered, not natu- 
rally deaf. He knew the value of sounds, and 
lived, till twelve years of age, in the full enjoy- 
ment of the sense of bearing. Of the naturally 
deaf, very few have distingniahed themselves, and 
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of the accidentally deaf, few, very few, have 
equalled the learned author whose experience I 
have referred to. 

While the works of the blind would fill a very 
extensive library, those of the deaf could be 
printed in a few volumes. 

Massieu, a pupil of Abbe Sicard, was a prodigy. 
At ten years of age, he cried to be taught, as he 
says, " not from the most distant conception of 
what reading and writing really were, but from a 
vague feeling that there was some unknown privi- 
lege and enjoyment in the matter, from which I 
ought not to be excluded." His parents told him 
there was no remedy. He ran away from home, 
and went to school, and, on his knees, weepingly 
begged instruction. The teaclier rudely drove him 
away. Providentially, a gentleman knew him, who 
put him under the care of Ahh6 Sicard. Of his 
improvement, he says, " In the space of many 
days, I knew how to write some words ; in the 
^pace of three months, I knew how to write many 
words ; in tlie space of six months, I knew how to 
write phrases; in the space of a year, I wrote well ; 
in the space of a year and nine months, I wrote 
better, and I answered well to questions that were 
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propoeed to me. In tlie space of four years, I 
"became like the extend-ans-^rlans." 

Massicu was frequently visited by distinguished 
meo, and the answers that he made to their inqui- 
TieB are full of interest, as revealing the iinpres- 
sions of a fine mind, which knew nothing of 
sound. 

Beethoven, the prince of musical composers, was 
■wholly deaf during the latter part of his life; and 
notwithBlaudiiig, composed some very oomponed wbiK 
excellent pieces of music, of which of ^e&r. 

course he never heard a note. He always carried 
a small paper book with him, and carried on Jiia 
conversation in writing. Inthishouk Tsin^d wuh w. 
be jotted down any musical idea that p^°' 

occurred to him. Says a writer of him, "The 
moment he is seated at the piano, he is evidently 
unconscious that there is anything in existence but 
himself and his instrument; and con- ^^ 
sidering how very deaf he is, it seems eamposing. 
impossible that he should hear all the plays. 
Accordingly, when playing vQry piano, he often 
docB not bring out a single note. He hears It him- 
Belf in the 'mind's ear.' "While hia eye and the 
Almost imperceptible motion of his finifpfs show 



that lie is following ont the strain tbroagli all its 
dying gradations, tlie inatriiment is achiallj as dumb 
aa the musician is deaf." Tlie total los3 of hearing 
at length dejirivoJ liini of all the pleaeure which 
Boeiety could give, Ilo used to frequent a par- 
ticular beer-house, and sit moodily in 
the corner, drinking wine and beer, 
eating cheese and red herriTiga, and studying the 
newspapers. On one occasion, a stranger sat nigh 
him, wlio^e appearance he did not like ; it ia said, 
" lie looked hard at the stranger and apat on the 
floor, as if he Iiad seen a toad; then glanced at the 
newspaper — then again at the intrnder, and spat 
again; his hair, which had not been visited for 
years with a comb or scissors, gradually bristled 
into more shaggy ferocity, till he closed the alter- 
native of spitting and staring, by finally exclaiming, 
'What a scoundrelly phiz!' and rushed out of the 
room." Among even his oldest friends he was 
humored hke a wayward cldld. He died in great 
poverty. 

Tiie following answers from Maseieu show that 
the idea of sound is analogous to that 
wltich the blind form of sight: 
" Befote your instruction, what did you think 
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that people were doing wlien they looted at each 
other and moved their lips?" 

"I thought they were expressing ideas." 

" Why did jou think so )" 

" Because 1 recollected that 8ome one had spokeu 
of me to my father, and he had tlireatened to have 
me punislied." 

" You tlionght, theji, that the motion of the lips 
was our way of communicating ideas V 

" Yes." 

" Why, tlien, did yoti not move your lips to com- 
municate youre? 

" Because I had not sufficiently watched the lips 
of the speakers when they spoke, and because peo- 
ple told me my voice was bad." 

" Did yoa know what it was to hear ?" 

"Yes." 

" How had you learned that ?" 

" A hearing female relative, who lived at our 
house, told ma that s/te saw with her ears a person 
whom sAe could not nee with her eyes. 

Again, on another subject: 

"What were you thinking about, while yojir 
father made yon remain on your kneea?" 

"About the heavens." 
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"With what view did you address to it a prayer?" 

"To make it descend at night to the earth, in 
order that tlie phmts, which I had planted, might 
grow, and that the sick might be restored to health." 

From the constant references of people upwards 
in worship, he conceived a vague idea of a Ruling 
Power in the body of the heavens. The statue of 
an old man with a beard in the church, he thought, 
lived above the sun. He thought that cattle 
sprung out of the ground, and often watched to see 
the heavens descend for the growth of things. All 
this before he came under the instruction of Abb6 
Sicard. He feared, when the Abb^ taught him to 
write the name of God on the black-board, because 
he thought God caused death, which he defined to 
be "the cessation of motion, of sensation of chew- 
ing, of the softness of the skin, and of the flesh." 

Ho says in answer to a question, "I thought 
there Avas a heavenly land, and that the body was 
eternal." Tlie immortality of the soul he could 
not then be made to apprehend. 

Says Charlotte Elizabeth, "jSTo thing appears to 
occasion such distressing perplexity to a deaf mute, 
as the death and burial of his fellow-creatures. 
Tlie change produced on countenances w^hich used 
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to suiilc on him— iJie icy coUliiess and total 
inscnsibiliLies of tlie frames; Eiie act of screwing 
down n coffin lid over tliem, and of depositing that 
> coffin beiieatli earth's Biirface, with the Bolemn act 
I of woreliip accompanying it; all tliese are terrible 
and awfully exciting to him, especially when he is 
made to comprehend that he, too, mnat be enclosed 
in a long box, and deposited in a deep pit, far from 
the glow of cheerfnl light, and from all that now 
gladdens his solitary existence. 

"I never beheld anything so striking as tlie 
avidity with which ray poor John canght at the 
first intimation of a resurrection from the dead, and 
during more than seven years, there was scarcely a 
day on which he did not refer to it with delight," 

Tlie instruction of the deaf mute, doubtless 
reached the highest point to which it is capable, 
in the case of MassieiL The following are some 
of the replies of his fall maturity: 

" What is hope)" 

" Hope is the blossom of happiness." 

" What is the difference between hope and desire !" 

" Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a tree in bloe- 
Bom, enjoyment is a tree in fruit." 

"What isgratitnde!" 
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^ " Gratitude is the memory of the heart." 

« What 18 time ?" 

" A line that has two ends — a path that begins in 
the cradle and ends in the tomb." 

"What is eternity?" 

" A day without yesterday or to-morrow ; a 
line that has no end. 

" Wliat is God ?" 

" The necessary being — the sun of eternity — ^the 
mechanist of nature — the eye of justice — ^the watch- 
maker of the universe — the soul of the universe." 

The acute and dangerous question — " Does God 
reason ?" was put to him by Sir James Mackin- 
tosli. Tlie answer was — 

" Man reasons because he doubts ; he deliberates, 
he decides. God is omniscient, he never doubts; 
he therefore never reasons. 

Tills subject could bo greatly extended. I have 
designed to furnish a glimpse of the interior life of 
the deaf, in order to exhibit the comparative value 
of the organs of sight and hearing, and the degree 
of disability which their loss occasions. 

The authorities which I have referred to are 
accessible, and if the above extracts have awak- 
ened an interest in the mind of the reader, it will 
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e found an entertaining and profitable subject of 
Ijnqniry. 

Were it not foreign to my purpose, I could add 
[.a vei-y interesting account of some L<iBiofbi.ai 
Plininan beinga who have lived witbout '"""■ 

, of wiiom It baa been said, that the mind 
I was locked up in a ciise, the key of wbich cannot 
..be found 1" Tlie amount of instrnction, of which 
I pcrBons have proved susceptible, who were deprived 
|of both the senses of sight and hear- 
almost BurpasaDB belief. The 
Jwell-known case of Laura. Bridgeman, when we 
f regard the amountof progression wbich was accora- 
Fplisbed, exceeds all others of which we Lave any 
l.l^coi'd. 

An entirely new case has been reported within a 
Hew months. The subject is Abby Dillingham, of 
Fall Eiver, Mass. This is a case of disease pro- 
duced by a fall at the age of eight years. 

: is deaf, dumb, and blind, and has no 

lose of her right hand, yet she will converse 

■finently with the raute alphabet, writes very 

legibly with lier left hand, reads common writing, 

1 paper, or slate, or print (if the ink be not too 

nuch worn), by passing her fingers over the worda. 
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She will also distinguish the different colors of a 
variegated dress, in the same way. She has 
wrought several pieces of crewel work that would 
be a credit to any girl of her age, selecting and 
arranging all the colors hy feeling, and using only 
her left hand. She plays draughts and backgam- 
mon expertly. She knows when one comes into 
the room by the jar of the bed (on which she con- 
stantly lies), and can in this way distinguish the 
different members of the family. 

A young lady, to test Abby's acuteness, entered 
the room with an unusual gait. She laughed out, 
and immediately imitated the long steps with her 
finger, and said "Sally" — the right name — (with 
her fingers, of course). 

She is very sprightly and playful. Whenever 
she is removed, she goes into a tit. 

She writes on a slate. The slate lies on her 
breast — she writes with her left hand, over the 
top of the slate, the lines running parallel with her 
oody. She has been instructed by her own family. 
She has health and strength to aid in her intellect- 
ual efforts. It is not merely against the defects of 
sight, hearing, and speech that she labors, but 
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Ipgainst fits, and the paralysis of one half her 
pody. 

The number of the blind exceeds that of the 

Fornierlj it was supposed that there were 

few deaf nud dumb, but the discovery of methods 

f education have developed a large number. 

Of the blind, there are in Great Britain twenty 

md. Forty-nine per cent, are over sixty 

wears of age. Of the deaf and dumb, there are 

pwenty thousand, of agea from five to twenty- 

ive. 

The number of deaf mutes in Europe are as one 

fifteen handred and ninety-three. I& Great 

Eritain, one in sixteen hundred and seventy, not 

including infants, with regard to whom the cer- 

unty is not ascertained. 

In rural districts cases are mora frequent than in 



They are oftener met with in hilly, than in flat, 

r valley districts. 

In some of the Swiss cantons, where Cretins 

kbonnd — these unfortunates are mostly deal' inutea 

—the proportion is one in two hundred and six. 

1 the highlands of Scotland, one in one hundred 

15 
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and fifty-six. The returns in the United States are 
defective. They report one in two thousand three 
hundred and sixty-six. The sexes, the world over, 
average about alike. 
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The following estracis from a recent niimher of Harper's 
Uogaziae, graphically describe and illustrate eoine of llie 
interesting iitctd connected with the meclmniam of the ear : 

" The eye and the ear present to na a Taatly more com- 
t plicated physical appamtiis than we find in the otlier senaea, 
m'hj whose ^d the mere motian of the onter world ie conveyed 
ft to the inner world of oar being. Here no gross enjoyment is 
ed, as in taste ; no firm. Rnlwfantial shock ia received as 
I In toucli ; no actual ahsoipcion oi miunte partinles here takes 
Iploce Bs in smeli. Mere gentle waves oi the feeblest elements 
I BToond US — of light, intangible air, strike the wondrous otrac- 
Itnre, and joy or sorrow, faith or fear, slir np the sea of pas- 
M and deep emotions that ever move restlessly nitliin the 
I breast of man. 

• •*♦•*** 

rhe ear of man is the most perfect of all, bnt the most 

' difficult of access. lis wondrons parts are deeply hidden in 

tiii) secrecy of onr head, nnapproaciiahle during lifetime, and 

dark and tmknown, therefore, as jet, are their peculiar 

fiiDotiona. The fleeting intangible natnre of sound escapes nil 
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observation ; au(J mentis of oomptirison, also, wiUi other organs 
of licnring are utterly WBating, We enter at first a wide 
wt-ll-iiileil cAital, wboHB tortuoiia irindiiigs, and atiff, stout 
hali^ eirlnile all else, but ligbt, invisible air. It is nearly an 
innb long, and carries the Bonniis onward, holding the waTes, 
as it were, vdl together, and increasing their strength by 
reflection. ••***•** ♦ 

'• We enter n^it a round, well-stored chamber, filled with 
ever-renewed wr, and deeply, snagly ensoonced in the interior 
of the bones ttist form our leniplea. Safely protected witbont, 
it has a door within, and a tubular psaaage that leads right 
into the mouth, through whioh a current of air is ever pass- 
ing into the curious little apartment. The curious and 
wonderful drum ulnays retniuns wull-stretched, wliatevep 
pressure may be brought to bear upon it by the impatient 
waves of air that constantly beat upon it from without. The 
tube, moreover, serves as a sounding boai'd, adding new 
Btrength and greater distiuctneas to the sounds that enter the 
inner chamber. Therefore artillerists open the month at tlie 
firing of cannon, to esonpe deaftiess, permitting the sounds to 
find egress through this remarkable canal. * • • • 

"Tlie furniture of this little chamber consista of three 
mysterious bones, of oddish shape and unknown purpose. 
Their names resemble actual things. The hammer is closdy 
fastened to the drnm, and serves, beddcs other purposes, to 
stretch and relax it, according to the nature of the sounda it 
receivea. A powerful muscle, beyond the control of all, 
but a favored few men, draws it back and releases it 
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tiins Torj'iug the power of reverberation. It acts in this 
respect, s^nctly like the popil of our eyes. , ♦ * * 

"The inner secret charalwr is a wonderfnl romn, deep in 
the very heart of our head, set in the still solitude of rock- 
like bone which no ordinary knife cin cut. This tiny room 
is tilled with pare limpid water, and brandies off on one side 
through donble openings, into three wonderfnl arohwavs; 
fliii!, on tlie other, into tlje cochlea, which closely roseinbles 
the tortnoTis walks of n andl's peculiar house." 

Tills autlior iti a very hnppy manner, in oo Delusion, thus 
BDios np tlie process of hearing: "A coueuasion without, 
moves the atiuosphere, which rises and fells, like the waters 
of tlie ocean, in wares that spread to alt sides until they meet 
witb resistance. They enter the outward ear, pass through 
the (iDtward channel, and strike against the first door, the 
ilmni. TIds delicate en rtuin nioTea under the pressure, and 
seta the three tiny hones into motion. 

"Tlie hammer pu-hes the anvil, the anvil pushes the stir- 
mp, and the stirrup pressing with its lower end upon tlia 
olused door of the innermost chamber communicates thus the 
ccrmmotion lo the water that fills the labyrinth. Tlie lltpiid 
rising in miniature waves, whieli still correspond, it is said, 
witli amazing accnracy to the airy waves without, touches, as 
it rises and fulls, the delicate ends of the nerves, and this 
simple mechanical contact, sjiii'ltualized at the instant in 
which it passes from the nerves to the mind, is changed from 
ii silent, lifeless undulation of air, inte a living, sounding 
mpreasioiL" 
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I trust the able author will pardon me a still further 
reference to this production, to which the attention of the 
reader is directed for many interesting suggestions on the 
subject Alluding to quackery, he says, " If any body should 
venture to offer to the public ^n arcanum, a few drops of 
which poured into a watch would repair the broken wheel or 
the rusty chain, regulate its accuracy, and restore it to first 
perfection, would he not be received with sneers and scofi^, 
and reproached with a desire to insult otir common sense ? 
And yet we have seen, but of late, grave, honored physicians, 
who proclaimed aloud that they possessed the secret of a 
powder or an oil, a little tube to be put into the ear, or a 
magnet suspended behind it, that would cure, without doubt, 
all possible ills to which the ear is heir? Nothing but a 
melancholy indifference to the wonders of our own body, 
"made after His image," could produce such errors, and 
make us endure such announcements. We forget that " the 
hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even 
both of them." 
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